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CHAPTER XIII. 
I've heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 
Alas! the gratitude of men 
Has ofteuer left me mourning. 





Wordsworth. 

Wuen Jack awoke in the morning it was to finda 
bite upon his table in a strange handwriting. 

He opened it and out tumbled a cheque, which, on 
examination, proved to be the cheque for the 2002. 

There was a short note as well running thus: 

“Mr. Pacewell begs to enclose the cheque which 
Mr. Hamilton was good enough to offer him. Mr, 
Pacewell would also add his thanks for the loan and 
the other kindnesses which Mr. Hamilton was good 
enough to show him; but Mr. Pacewell can only re- 
frain from just censure of the interested motives 
which prompted Mr. Hamilton’s actions.” 

Jack read this two or three times slowly, then its 
hidden meaning flashed upon him. 

“Great Heavens!” he exclaimed, sinking into a 
chair and staring at the note; “this man thinks I 
kuew of his right to the property and did what I did 
to get the better side of him!” 

“Interested motives; of course that’s it! This 
fellow, thinks he, wanted to carney over me by getting 
me the engagement and the rest of it! Nine people 
out of ten would say I did it as a stroke of policy! 
Why, that scamp Shallop actually proposed the very 
thing, and I was so savage with him that I never saw 
I liad done it.” 

it was a galling reflection and worried poor old 
Jack more than the actual loss of his fortune, 

Dut more was to come. Withia half an hour a 
large bouquet came in with another note. 

Sir, your despicable attewpt to iugratiate your- 





LPATTIE’S MESSAGE. | 
self with the family you have so long kept from thoir 
own merits and receives my utmost contempt. I re- 
turn you the flowers you had the audacity to send 
my daughter and beg if you have not usurped the 
name of gentleman as well as my fortune you wil! 
refrain from any farther attempt to obtrude your ex- 
istence upon your obedient servant, 
“ Hexny PAcewrtr.” 

Jack crushed the note between his fingers and 
flung it on the fire, to which his face bore a strong 
resemblance. 

“That’s mean!” he muttered, “to kick a fallen 
man. Does he think that I knew of his existence or 
his claims? I'll show him that he is wrong and that 


though I relinquish the money I still cling to the | 


title and nature of a gentleman.” 

All on fire he thrust himself into his coat and 
started for Harleigh Street. 

The servaut told him to go upstairs, as before, and 
Jack, who knew that if he sent up his card he should 
be refused, ran up the stairs and knocked at the door. 

Who should open it but Mary? She flushed, then 
turned pale. 

He bowed with a sad, reproachful look upon his 


handsome face, and in a low and it must be confessed | 


trembling voice said : 
“* Miss Montague, I want a word with your father.” 
Mary murmured something and the tears came into 
her eyes. 
He took the something as an invitation to walk in, 


: and strode into the room. 


Mr. Montague was seated at the table opposite 
another gentleman, whom Jack recognized as Mr. 
Shallop. Between them were several leaps of papers, 
documeats and memoranda. 

In the chair in the corner was Pattie, who threw 
off her shawl and uttered an exclamation of what 
seemed to him delight as he entered. 

Mr. Montague rose, trembling, with his hand upon 
the head of his chair. 

' “Sir!” he commenced, angrily, but Jack stopped 
aim. 


“Allow me, Mr, Pacewo'l,” he said, quickly, but } 


| those little artifices to gain the better of you. 
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with firm dignity. “This morning you sent me 
back my cheque and a bouquet of flowers. which 
I had ventured to offer your danghter—with them 
came two notes in which you accuse me of n oan- 
ness unworthy of a gentleman, Now, sir, you must 
hear me out. Every accused has the benefit of a 
reply. You say that I knew of your right to the 
praperty I held, and you insinuate that I employed 
Now, 
sir, I say that is false, and I call upon this gentleman 
to corroborate me. Further, from these piles of docu- 
meuts I infer that you think that I shall contest 
your claim—that is, play the villain by attempting to 
keep you by law froin that which I have kept you by 
accident. Mr. Pacewell, you are wrong in all your 
conclusions. I knew nothing of your existence as 
other than Mr. Montague of the Signet until yester- 
day; and now, being aware of your right to that 
which I hold, and which, mark you, I might give you 
some trouble in reclaiming, I am ready to make over 
al! claims to it and hand it to you this moment 
without hesitation or compromise.” 

Mr. Shallop, who had hoped there would be quite 
a nice little lawsuit, sprang to his feet. 

**E—er, don’t do avything rash, Mr, 
he said, 

“Tash!” repeated Jack, with scorn. “Come, sir, 
give your instructions; let Mr. Shallop draw up tie 
prover kind of deed, either a gift or transference, aud 
I will sign it, here and now.” 

Mr. Montague sank into his chair. 

“ Is—is this true? are you really in earnest ?” he 
said, 

“Draw up the deed, Mr. 
reply. 

Mr. Shallop took a piece of parchment, muttering: 

“ This is quite irregular, upon my honour this is 
most irregular!” 

Then he drew up a withdrawal of all right to the 
property, and a promise not to oppose Mr. Moutague’s 
claim. 

Then he placed it before Jack, who, after reading 
it aloud, caught up a pen and stuoped to sign it, 


Hamilton!” 


Shallop,” was Jack’s 
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“ There are no witnesses!” said Mr. Shallop, “ This 
is most irregular.” 

“ Witnesses,” said Jack, who was determined not 
to leave the room uutil he had righted himself in the 
eyes of the old man, and, although he would not 
confess as much, in Mary’s. ‘‘ Witnesses! here are 
yourself ani—and Miss Montague.” 

And heturned to where Mary stood, but did not 
lift his eyes, 

Mary came forward in obedience to a sign of her 
father’s, and stood pale and silent. 

Jack read the paper and signed it, then he handed 
Mr. Shallop the pen. 

Shallop signed it, and with a low bow presented 
the pen to Mary. She took it, and looked round re- 


solutely. 
“ This—this paper,” she said, “takes Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s money from him and gives it to us, who have 


as yet not made good our right toit. Father, I will 
not sign it!” 

Mr, Montague stared and gasped for breath. 

“ Mary!’ he breathed. 

“Oh, father!” she retorted, bursting into tears. 
** How can you be so cruel and forgetful? Where’s 
all your gratitude gone? Caunot you seo that he is 
sacrificing himself to us when he ought rather to be 
defending himself against our grasping covetous- 
ness? I will not sign it.” 

Then, turning to Jack, who stood hat in hand, and 
almost as pale as herself, she continued ; 

© Oh, sir, do not put us to shame like this! You 
see him now at his worst ; he was never 60 unjust, so 
cruel before. The wicked money has turned his 
head! I—I wish you had kept it, for it has brought 
us nothing but unhappiness already !’’ 

could not speak, he did not dare to trust him- 
self. 

“ The agreement is valid,” he said, “ono witness 
is sufficient. Mr. Shallop will arrange it. Mr. 
Pacewell, may the money bring you the bappiness it 
conferred on me; wit! al! my heart I hope you will 
live long and enjoy it well.” 

He turned, opened the door, and had almost got 
out of the room, when a thin voice cried: 

“ Jack!” 

He started and turned. 

Little Pattie'had risen half out of her chair, and 
was stretching out her arms to him with two tearful 
eyes. 

io made half a step back, but shook his head, 
smiled his old smile at her, and left the room. 

There was still hard and unpleasant work for him, 

He walked sharply through the snow,’ and stood 
waitiug admittance at‘the Pacewell Villa. 

The elegant drawing-room was empty,” #nd he 
stood wondering how heshould get through thedrdeal 
which he knew awaited him. 

Presently a light footstep sounded behiud him, and 
Lady Maud entered, her brightest smile, her choicest 
tlush called up to receive him, 

“ Dear Jack, why have you kept from me? it has 
seemed an age,” sue murmured, as he took her hand 
and shook it. 

“Indeed!” hesaid, speaking as quietly as he could. 
**Thave kept away because I did not like to bring 
bad news, but it must come, and perhaps I am the 
best one to carry it.” 

“Bad news,” she repeated, turning pale. 
one dead?” she asked, 

‘*No, thank Heaven,” he replied. Then with a sad 
laugh, “Some one come to life rather.” 

“T do not understand you,” she said. 

“Well,” he said, “I will tell you. The old Henry 
Pacewell, whom you all thought dead, has turned up, 
and the man you have promised to marry is—a 
beggar!” 

She shrank from his arms directly, 

“ A—a—beygar!” she echoed, 

* Well, not exactly, because I don’t mean to be,” 
ho said, trying to spexk lightly. “But a penniless 
man with the world before him, Manud.’’ 

Her ladyship drew farther away, and sank upon 
the sofa. 

“ When did you know this ?” she asked. 

* Yesterday,” he said. 

‘And did not come to tell me!” she said, elevating 
her eyebrows and speaking bitterly, for she suw now 
that between two stools she had come to the ground. 

“N—o,” he said. ‘ Maud, I put off the ordeal for 
afew hours. Forgive me! I[ knew how it would 
grieve you.” 

She burst into tears. 

“A beggar!” she repeated, “I am to marry a 
beggar! Oh, aunt! ob, aunt!” 

Then she weut into well-bred hysterics, and Jack 
rang the bell, 

Lady Pacewell appeared, and amidst Lady Maud’s 
nicely toned shrieks Jack told his story. 

Lady Pacewell was really shocked. 

“ Wait here, Jack dear, ob, dear! ob, dear! till I 


“cs Any 


And then she took Lady Maud upstairs, Presently 
she came down, and Jack went over the story again, 
Lady Pacewell cried, Jack comforted her. Her 
ladyship still wept, and at last sobbed out: 

'“ Of course it is all over between Maud and you?” 
“ Yes,” said Jack, “if she wishes it, of course.” 
“Of course!” said Lady Pacewell. “ But it is an 
awful blow for her, poor girl.” 

Jack could not help smiling bitterly. 

“And I must send the brougham horso back, I 
suppose Jack dear?” 

“No,” said Jack, taking up his hat, and trying not 
to look wounded, “ keep the horse and Maud, aunt, I 
will arrange about the former, and, as for the latter, 
give her my love.” 

Then he kissed his aunt, who, poor woman, could 
not help her worldliness overshooting her love for her 
favourite nephew, and with a sinking at the heart 
he left the villa. 

On his way to his chambers he passed his club, A 
small group of men stood on the steps. He nodded 
cheerfully, and received in return the coolest of bows 
from the men who yesterday would have run down 
to meet him and shake hands. 

He reached his chambers; his men servants were 
waiting outside the door, and begged to know if they 
were to be paid. 

He entered the room, and there upon the table lay 
a heap of bills marked immediate, and accompanied 
by letters threatening him with instant proceedings 
by the very tradesmen who a few hours since were 
ready to lick the dust from his feet. 

The news had spread. Indeed Mr. Anderson had 
taken care that it should, and had not only favoured 
Mr, Montague with his views of Jack’s conduct as 
regards the cheque and the other kinduesses, but had 
spent the morning in running ronnd to the trades- 
people and informing them of the change in Mr. 
Hamilton's fortune. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
Holly round a fair face, 

Holly round an old, 
Mistletoe above their heads, 

And love, to kill the cord. 

* * * * 
Fun and joy where'’er you go 
ho can be unhappy ? 
With holly and with mistlétoe, 
Christmas, we entrap thee! 
Let the laugh ring loud and clear, 
Happy Christmas, glad New Year! 
In a small room, that might have been dignified by 
the name of chamber; as it stood within the precincts 
of Lincoln’s Inn; and was barély furnistied with-halt- 
legal'and wholly uncomfortablétable; chair, and worn- 
dut*sdfa; ‘sat poor old Jack, 

The fire in the small grate was Tow, and it was 
bitterly cold. Jack sat over the tiny glow, and 
shivering, but it would have been the height of im- 
prudence to have put any more coal on, for it was 
only just six, and the small knob of coal iu the box 
beside the fire had to last till midnight. 

It was snowing outside Jack knew, for once during 
the twilight he had gone to the window aud looked 
down upon the umbrellas flitting by below. 

He sat near the fire and poured himself out some 
tea from a small teapot. The tea was weak, the tea- 
pot a battered and used-up one. The bread and 
butter were ungarnished, and the whole meal, to say 
the least, uncomfortable. 

When Jack had fiuished his tea he lit a lamp, put 
on a shade, and, drawing a large document towards 
him, set to work to copy it. 

All this meant that Jack was poor and working 
hard fora very miserable living. 

He wrote on for half an hour, and then a tremen- 
dous clatter and burst of music caused him to look 
wearily up. 

It was the bells bursting out into noise, like a lot 
of schoolboys let out for the holidays. 

Ding, ding! dong, dong! 

“Christmas Eve!” muttered Jack, trimming his 
pen. “A rum sort of Christmas Eve for you, old 
fellow! Last year you were dining at the club with 
Fop, and Beau, and the rest; this year I think you 
dined on asausage roll without company. Christmas 
Eve, heigho!” 

Then, having no time to spare for soliloquies, he 
fell to work on the copying again, and scratched, 
squeaked, and scratched through another folio. - 

But the bells grew positively intrusive, and louder 
and louder, till the solitary slave to the pen laid it 
down ard turned his chair to the fire. 

“TI think I’ll just have a pipe, What a blessing 
tobacco is so cheap! What should I have been 
without my pipe? So this is Christmas Eve. Well, 
a merry time for some of them; a merry time at the 
villa, I daresay, and at the Pacewells’ too. Little 
Pattie like a fairy, laughing over her new riches, and 
old Montague Pacewell as proud as a Turkey cock. 


is; she doesn’t look happy though! her old lifo 
clings to her perhaps. I saw her the other morning 
as I hurried through the Lane. She was in their 
gran new carriage with one of my horses. She was 
pale enough and sad enough to be Mary Montague 
again at the Signet. And I stopped and looked at 
her—and the best of the joe was she looked at ma, 
but since I’d shaved my beard off, and looked seedy, 
she didn’t know the Jack Hamilton who is foolish 
enough to think of her now. Six o'clock! half-past 
by this time. I must finish this work, for I want my 
diuner to-morrow. Christmas Day, and working for 
my dinner! Well, if it wasn’t so serious it would be 
a most excellent joke, Heigho!” 
With the pipe in his mouth he turned round and 
picked up his pen. But there came a knock at the 
door at the instant and he looked up from the parch- 
ment to say: 

“ Come in.” 

The door opened and a short individual, having 
missed the step, precipitated himself pretty nearly 
into the grate. 

“Come, none of that,” said Jack, in his old good- 
natured way, “you are not coals, worse luck, and 
won't burn,” and then added, having set him upright, 
“ Who are you and what do you want? Ah!” 

He dropped the man’s collar, and his tone changed 
from the easy to a stern one, for the individual bore 
the likeness of Mr, ‘Tubbs. 

“ What do you want ?” he asked, stoutly. 

“I beg your’ pardon, sir,” said Mr. Tubbs, out of 
breath by his tumble and his evident nervousness at 
being so sternly confronted. “ But you see it were 
the step as threw me up. Usedas I am to tumble, 
as is natural on the boards, still it was a mercy my 
*vad wasn’t jammed between them ’ere bars.” 

“ What do you want ?” repeated Jack. 

Mr, Tubbs took off his hat and wiped his forehead, 
he seemed much agitated. 

“TI beg your pardon for intrudin’, sir,” he said, 
“ "specially as you was busy, but l’ve brought a mes- 
sage.” 

“ Where is it ?” Jack said, as shortly as before. 

The sight of the man was distasteful to him in the 
extreme. 

“Where?” asked Mr. Tubbs, vacantly. “Oh, ah, 
yes, of course, you mean what is it? It wasn’t a 
written message, oh, no, she never writes, she dou’t. 
Her way when she wants anything is to say ‘ Tubbs, 
I want so and so:’ and Tubbs, meanin’ me, ’as to get 
it, if it’s in Ameriky.” , 

“Now,” said Jack, sternly, “have the goodness to 
‘tell’ me your business.” 

“My bustiess is ‘this; sir; meaning no offence,” 
said Mr. Tubbs, “will you come along with me? 
You are wanted at once. It’s most particular—Hea- 
ven knows whether she’ll be alive when I get back.” 

** Who?” said Jack, starting. 

“ Why, haven’t I told you?” said Mr. Tubbs, the 
tears starting to his eyes. ‘*‘ Why, Miss Pattie, bless 
her heart.” 

“Miss Pattie Montague?” said Jack. 
wants to see me?” 

“ Ay,” said Tubbs. “She sent for me, and when 
they let me see her ‘ Tubbs,’ says she, ‘ go and fetch 
him.’ But I says I don’t know where to find him! 
‘Go to the lawyer, Mr. Shallop,’ whispered Miss 
Mary, a-crying all the time. And I goes to Mr. Shal- 
lop, he sends me on here, and after dodging about 
amongst these ’ere queer houses, which are all alike 
a purpose to puzzle a body, ‘ere lam. For Heaven's 
sake, be quick.” 

Jack had been putting on his coat while the man 
had been speaking, and now took up the lamp aud 
walked to the door. 

**Go first,” said Jack, “and I’ll light you down.” 

Mr. Tubbs stumbled down the stairs in a way that 
would have made the clown envious, and Jack ful- 
lowed after. 

There was a cab at the door, and the two jumped 


“ And she 


in. 
“ Where yer come from,” said Mr. Tubbs. 

And the man drove off as fast as the snowy street 
would let him. . 

“Ts she very ill?” asked Jack. 

“Oh, dreadful,” said Mr. ‘'ubbs, tearfully. ‘‘ Poor 
little angel, it will hurt yer heart to see her so whit» 
and patient-like.” 

Jack fell into silence for a while, and the cab drew 
up to one of the grandest mansions in Grosvenor 
Square. 

Mr. Tubbs jumped out and a footman opened the 
door, 

Jack, who seemed expected, was asked to step up- 
stairs and followed the footman to the door of a room 
at which the man knocked gently. 

There was a hush about the house that was elo- 
quent of suffering and danger. 

The footman went down as the door was opened, 
and Jack, on entering, found himself face to face with 








come down.” 


And she—well, bless her sweet face, wherever she 
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The old man had the same weary look upon him 
as the Pirate in the green-room had worn, notwith- 
standing the magnificent apartment in which they 
stood and the diamonds in his shirt-front. He held 
out his hand, and Jack shaking it felt that it 
trembled. 

“She sent for you, has been crying for you. It is 
good of you to come.” 

“I would have come through fire for her,” said 
Jack, simply. 

The old man put his hand to his eyes and led the 
way upstairs. 

Jack followed him into a semi-darkened room. A 
woman’s figure moved from the side and peeped into 
the shadow of the curtains as he entered, and al- 
though he could not see the face he knew by the beat- 
ing of his heart that it was Mary’s, 

As he approached the bed a tiny, thin voice rose 
from it. 

“ Has he come, Mary?” 

Jack stepped softly forward, and bent over the bed. 

‘Do you want me, Pattie?” he said, lowering his 
musical voice to the gentlest of tones. 

“Jack!” she said, with a touch of her old naiveté. 
“Yes, I knew you would come, though they told me 
you were too proud. You're not proud, are you? You 
wouldn’t be proud to poor little Pattie?” 

“No,” he said. ‘Not proud to you, Pattie. See 
here, I am kneeling.” 

And he knelt at her side. 

She put out her hand and touched him. Then 
laughed with a child’s laugh. 

“What a big hand you’ve got,” she said. “I 
could put both of mine into it and lose them. But 
you’ve cut your beard off, and you don’t look so hand- 
some as when you carried me to the window to look 
at the snow. Jack, you'll never carry me again, 
never again |’? 

“T hope so, many, many times,” he said, a choking 
coming in his throat and a film over his eyes at the 
wistful tones of the child-woman. 

“ Will you carry me now?” she asked, suddenly. 
“T should so like you to lift me up!” 

, Some one came with a shaw! and wrapped it round 
ler. 

He took her in his arms and walked to the fire with 
her. No ono interfered. Her wish seemed to be law. 

“Oh, that’s nice!” she said. ‘It reminds me of 
that day when you and Mary sat before the fire 
laughing in eath other’s faces and looking so happy.” 
She sighed. “Poor Mary! Poor Jack!” 

“Why poor Jack?” he asked, to humour her. 

“Oh, I know,” she said. “ You are poor now and 
we are rich ; but my dear isn’t crue} and unkind now, 
and he wants you to forgive him, Jack. He’s sorry 
for what he said that day and he wouldn’t have said 
it if that wicked, wicked Mr. Anderson hadn’t put 
it into his head. And you'll forgive him, Jack, won’t 
you, for my sake? And, Jack, I want to whisper 
something in yourear. Tell them to keop away. I 
don’t want them to hear.” 

They drew back into a far corner of the room, and, 
putting one wasted arm round his neck, she whis- 
pered : 

“I'm dying ; don’t tell any of them ; don’t tell my 
dear, because he cries so; don’t tell Mary, because 
she cries too. There’s no crying where I’m going, 
Jack, and everybody’s happy there. But I couldn’t 
be happy there, I’m sure, if I felt you and Mary 
weren’t happy on earth in some place where I could 
look down and see you sitting as you sat in the dear 
old room long ago. Jack, whisper it in my ear. 
Do you love Mary?” 

Jack was some time before he could get his voice, 
but at last it came, 

“Heaven help me, Pattie, I do!” 

She laughed a thin little laugh. 

“T’m so glad, so glad!’ she said, “Mary loves 
you. Ob,so much! She speaks your name at night! 
And she cries when she thinks no one sees her; but I 
see her and I hear her, and I know she loves you, 
Jack, How hot you have got! I can feel your face 
burning! There’s something else I want to say. 
Lay me down, Jack dear—what was it ? what was it ? 
Oh, I remember; that bad, wicked Anderson came 
and told my dear a story of a bad thing he had done 
nbout Mary and a rich lady. He put a baby in Mary’s 
arms and let the rich lady think it was hers. And 
there was a gentleman with her and——Oh, how you 
started! And, Jack, I’m so tired, so tired. And I 
can’t go to sleep, and that’s why I’m dying. If I 
could go to sleep, if I could go te sleep !” 

She was moaning here and Jack raised her head 
upon his breast. 

“Give me some wine,” he said, brokenly. 

A narse placed a glass in his hand and be poured 
Some wine through the thin lips. 

The patient eyes opened again, 

“ Where’s Mary and my dear ?” she asked. 

b = and her father came forward and Jack stepped 
aeks, 





But the tiny hand stretched out after him. 

“Don’t go, Jack. Put your hand in mine.” 

He put his hand in hers and she held out the other 
to Mary. 

“ Mary, give me yours.” 

Mary hesitated for only a moment, but Jack’s 
eyes met hers eloquently, aud she put hers also into 
the little hand. 

Then Pattie placed the hands in each other with an 
eager smile and turned her eyes upon her father. 

“ They love each other, dear, poor Mary and Jack, 
and I can’t go to sleep until 1 know that they will 
be happy.” 

The old man cried aloud. 

“Don’t ery, dear!” she said, softly. “ You won't 
worry any more now he’s forgiven you and they are 
happy? He gave you all his money and now you 
can give him Mary, and I can look down from where 
they say I'm going and see them sitting by the fire 
and smiling into each other’s faces, and sometimes, 
if I can hear where I am going, I shall hear them 
say, “ Bless Pattie, poor little Pattie.” 

There was silence fora moment. Then the tiny 
voice said : 

“To-morrow is Christmas Day. Oh, dear, let me 
spend Christmas Day with you before I go to sleep!” 

The doctor entered, and all but he and the nurse 
were ordered from the room. 

Mary, sobbing as if her heart would break, clung 
to Jack’s arm. 

The tiny child hand had risen and swept away all 
barriers between them, and they stood wrapt in their 
love, far above all petty affectations. 

The old man sank into achair in the magnificent 
drawing-room, and hid his face in his hands. 

Jack, who could not trust himself to speak, kept 
Mary on his arm, and tried to soothe her with short 
monosyllables, 

All were waiting for that messenger which all 
expected. Presently the door opened, aud the doctor 
entered. 

Mr. Montague, as we will call him to the end, 
looked and groaned. Jack, whose eyes were quicker, 
started. There wasa smile upon the doctor's face 
that betokened anything but death. 

“Cheer up, sir. Dry your eyes, my dear Miss 
Montague. By God’s providence a change has come, 
a most unexpected change. She has fallen asleep.’ 

“ Asleep!” exclaimed the father, starting forward, 
and catching the physician’s arm, 

“ Then—then, she , 

“Ts saved,” said the doctor. “Just so; itis a 
most unaccountable phenomenon. But, thank 
Heaven, itis true. Let her get over the weakness 
of the attack,and Miss Pattie may outlive all of us.” 

Mary burst iuto a flood of happy tears. Mr. 
Montague caught her in his arms, then turned to 
Jack with the tears streaming down his face, and 
held out his hand. 

‘* My nephew,” he said, “ we owe this to you. You 
have saved her life; make me happy by giving moe 
your forgiveness.” 

“T have done that long since, sir, but I'll give 
it you over again if you will give me something far 
more precious in return,” and he looked at Mary. 

The old man took her hand and gave it to him. 

“ She is yours,” he said. ‘“‘ My angel upstairs has 
given her to you already. If a proud, erring man’s 
blessing can benefit you it is yours from the bottom 
of his heart.” 

Jack took his gift, and when the old man had left 
the room to steal upstairs he had it ratified by a kiss, 
long and sweet, as he murmured : 

“ Mary, to-morrow is Christmas—Heaven has given 
us the little one back again—it shall be a happy one!” 

And little Pattie slept till the bells cleared their 
throats'and shouted out their Christmas laughter— 
slept, and woke to be one of earth’s fairies for many, 
many years. And Mr, Montague, shorn of all his 
pride, but glowing with thankfulness to the spirit of 
Christmas and good will to everybody in general and 
poor old Jack in particular, declared that he would 
have two Christmas days that year—this one a quiet 
but happy one, with Jack and Mary by his side, and 
another a jovial merry-making, one in which the grand 
house should have a fair chance of displaying its 
beauties, and an opportunity of proving that its walls 
were laughter proof. 

So on this Christmas Day Jack and Mary dined with 
the Pirate, exchanging loving glances as they drank 
to each other or spoke, which they did continually, of 
little Pattie upstairs. 

Then Mary left the two to take her place beside 
the sister who had done so much for her, and tho 
gentlemen drew up to the fire. 

With tears in his eyes Mr. Montague commenced 
his confession, but Jack would only let him speak of 
his own sufferings and trials, and the moment he 
ventured. to touch upon his error in treating Jack so 
distrustfully and haughtily Jack stopped him with an 
earnest assurance that it was all right, that he should 





have done the same himself, and that bygones wers 
to be bygones. 

‘Well, well,” said Mr. Montague. “You are a 
generous-hearted fellow, and a true Pacewell. When 
I look at you, my dear Jack, I seem to see myself at 
your age, light-hearted, trustful of the good and in- 
credulous of the bad. But you have got with these 
qualities what I never had, firmness, and that firm- 
ness has kept you from falling into the snare which 
caught me, I drank, Jack, because the other young 
spirits of my clique did, I gamed fora similar reason ; 
from the first irresolute, reluctant step on the down- 
ward path I sooa reached that break-neck pace which 
landed me in the abyss of ruin. Ashamed of myself, 
and heart-broken at the ruin and disgrace that sur- 
rounded me, I determined, though lost myself, to save 
the family name, and dropped it. I went to Australia, 
married a settler’s daughter, Mary’s image, pros- 
pered, came over to England and went wrong again 
—ah, Jack, the weakness of that nature which can 
never say ‘No!’—took to the stage, and then—well, 
you know the rest. And now about yourself. You 
are a Pacewell, and proud, and though I would will- 
ingly give you back all you held and used better than 
I have or can do, I know you would not accept it.” 

“Not I,” said Jack, laughiog, “I am doing very 
well.” 

* Very badly,” said Mr. Montague, laying his hand 
upon his arm. “I know how Tubbs found you—good, 
faithful old Tubbs! I know all, Jack, and I throw 
myself upon your goodness of heart. You will be 
Mary’s husband—ah, that makes you flush, does it ?— 
and you must have a suitable income. Leave it all to 
me, leave it all to me!” 

And he rubbed his hands with gleeful anticipation 
of the happiness he should procure in making this 
noble-hearted fellow and his own daughter happy. 

But Jack stopped him with gravity. 

“ That can’t be, sir,” he said, ‘‘ I should get a good 
income and lose my self-respect. No, sir, settle some- 
thing on Mary to secure her, but I must work for the 
rest. To tell you the truth, now that I have gone back 
to the old way of working for my bread and cheese I 
like it. Give me six months and I will promise to do 
something that shall entitle me to come and say that 
Iam at least not quite so unworthy in the world’s eyes 
of the rich Miss Pacewell as I am now.” 

“No, no,” implored Mr. Montague, “ don’t be obsti- 
nate ; don’t be obstinate. What do I want with all 
this money if you will not share it? It lies likea 
load upon me already, it will grow heavier with time 
until I find it insupportable. You and Mary must 
share it or I shall be miserable.” 

Jack laughed, but he was resolute. 

“ No,” he said, “I will work and win her. I'll ba 
Queen’s Counsel some day perhaps—who knows? 
there are some glorious things in the law’s lucky 
bag.” 

“The law! Confound it!” said Mr. Montague, dis- 
appointedly. “ Well, if you will stick to it, I tell 
you what I will do; I’ll quarrel with some one every 
day, get entangled in legal difficulties, and so keep 
you in constant briefs.” 

Jack laughed. 

* All right,” he said. “ But don’t quarrel with your 
self, And now I must go. There are the bells again! 
How different they sound to what they did last 
night. Ah, sir, depend upon it, unless the music is 
in our own hearts, all the world’s at discord !” 

So, while little Pattie was each day growing 
stronger, Jack was working harder, 

Starting afresh with his old motto, reburnished, 
that—Honour comes first though money come after— 
he found the confidence of the attorneys and soon 
covered his table with briefs. 

If a cause is good then take it to Mr. Hamilton 
said the solicitors, and if he believes in it he is as cer- 
tain as such things can be certain to pull it through. 

Even Mr. Beaumont, who was called a clever law- 
yer and a promising man, was left behind in the race 
and had to own that honesty, which he had always 
considered as a dreadful drag on the pace, was a won- 
derful stimulant, and, with that and perseverance in 
his heart, a man, even a lawyer, was sure to have 
many golden guineas in his pocket. 

Thus it came to pass that at the next Christmas 
time Jack Hamilton, now Q.C., came to claim his 
bride. 

And, oh, how that grand house came out! Never 
did glass shine with such effect ; never did upholstery 
glow and gilding dazzle and Venetian mirrors be- 
wilder asthe great drawing-room and its contents did 
on that eventful eve when it was crowded with dis- 
tinguished guests met to do honour, in the only way 
which Englishmen delight in, to a dinner and a ball 
to the happy bride and bridegroom elect, 

What a dinner it was. What plate, all stamped, 
carved, and engraved with the Pacewell crest. What 
dishes, plain and made, all fresh from the hauds of 
the great French cook who ruled and reigned over 
the kitchen below like a mighty king of an inferna 
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region ; what armies of gorgeous flunkeys, in claret 
plush and golden lace; and what a majestic, dignified 
piece of pomposity was the grand butler ; why, Lady 
Pacewell’s domestic tyrant dwindled in consequence 
and dignity in comparison with this despot’s magnifi- 
cent urbanity. : 

And the guests! Little Pattie, who was seated ina 
little satin chair, and was surrounded by an admiring 
group, had never dreamed of such people, even in her 
wildest fancies. 

Why, here, talking to her dear, were two lords, a 
marquis, and a duke; the latter actually laughing too 
like acommon mortal. And then, most marked of 
all there, was Lady Maud. 

“ Goodwill and peace,” said Mr. Montague, “ to all,” 
and he had invited Lady Pacewell and queenly Lady 
Maud. Even more, he had sent acard to Mr. Beau- 
mont, and when the ball commenced Lady Maud 
sailed like a regal swan to little Pattie, and kissed 
her, whispering : 

“Forgive me, for I love you, Pattie. We are 
cousins, little fairy.” 

Aud how could Pattie, much less gentle-hearted 
Mary do less? Lady Maud was forgiven, and left to 
whatever punishment she should devise for herself. 
And she quickly devised it, for when Mr. Beaumont 
entered she shot a glance and a smile that soon 
brought him to her feet. And there he remained 
until they were married, when we think they changed 
places and the worldly husband taught the worldly 
wife that there is a necessary ingredient in the com- 
position of happy matrimony which they had omitted, 
and that is disinterested love. 

But Lady Maud and her affairs must not be allowed 
to cloud our account of the grand ball, as they as- 
suredly did not throw a shadow over the ball itself. 

All were happy, and when the grand band clashed 
out its last galop Pattie thought the acme of human 
enjoyment had been reached. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Montague, beaming with emiles 
of pure felicity, “we have not done yet. There’s 
another party to come yet. Old friends must not be 
forgotten, Jack, eh ?” 

And so it came to pass that the grand house was 
lit up a second time, the grand band clashed and 
trumpeted, the army of footmen with the magnificent 
butler at their head went through their evolutions 
once more. 

And the guests—who should they be but the com- 
pany of the Signet Royal! 

‘The manager, the actors, the fiends, the imps, the 
bandits and the tiny little creature who came out of 
the large cockle shell and sang her tiny song every 
evening in placo of the Fairy Queen who had left the 
Signet for ever, 

All were there! 

Mr. Shallop was there, and Mr, Tubbs was there, 
and Lady Pacewell was there, and Lady Maud was 
there, with Mr. Beaumont, forgiven aud accepted, on 
her right hand, for they had begged to be allowed to 
join this party, in token of regret for the past and 
greater faith and trust in the happy future. 

And Mr. Montague, with a voice that would have 
done credit to the Pirate of old, told the story of his 
life, bade them drink his nephew’s, poor old Jack’s, 
health, and with a kiss to his daughters, Pattie and 
Mary, who sat beautiful and blushing beside him, 
drank a happy Christmas and a glad New Year to all 
the world, both before and behind the curtain. 

THE END, 





Tne red painted house of the late Duke of Bruns- 
wick, near the Are de I’Etoile, is advertized for sale 
either whole or in lots) The property is valued at 
64,0002. 

A CENTENARIAN.—A very old woman, named 
Susannah Steavenson, died on Friday, the 2nd inst., 
at her residence, St. Benedict’s Church Alley, Nor- 
wich. Her age is supposed to have been 105 years; 
at any rate she was baptized December 24, 1769. 
All her children died before her. Her youngest 
daughter died last year, at the ripe age of 79. 

Aw InGENIOUS PLAN.—The most novel and in- 
genious plan of giving children castor-oil is, we think, 
that practised by the physicians of a children’s hos- 
pital in Paris, to which 300 tiny loaves of bread are 
daily sent, containing a modicum of the oil, which in 
this form is perfectly palateable and thoroughly dis- 
guised, 

DvELLING IN France. — During the year 1873 
ninetexa duels were fought in France; two of them 
xded fatally, and a few of the remaining seventeen 
resulted in grievous wounds, the majority of the 
sword duels being terminated at the “ first blood,” 
and some pistol duels after a few (in one case as 

many as five) ineffective rounds, 

AN Imposinc CEREMONY.—A very imposing cere- 
mony recently took place at Teheran, in presence of 


one of the chief promoters of the intrigue against the 
ex-Grand Vizier), and at the same time decreed that 
she should bear the glowing but somewhat preten- 
tions title of Melik Afak (“The Universal Queen ”). 
Tue ALEXANDRA Patace.—The Alexandra Palace 
is now nearly completed, and the new building will 
far exceed in splendour anything which appeared 
before the fire. Great efforts are being made mean- 
while to ensure that plenty of room shall be given 
for stalls and refreshment rooms, and that every 
possible attraction shall be added to the architectural 
beauties of the place. 

Guass Wares,—The production of glass and glass 
wares in Bohemia has rapidly increased of late years. 
The coloured wares find a market chiefly in the 
United States and the United Kingdom. The com- 
moner descriptions are exported to the Danubian 
Principalities and Turkey. Mauy other glass manu- 
factures, such as buttons, beads, and dress trimmings, 
are largely exported to France, the United Kingdom 
and Germany. 

A REMARKABLE man, claiming to be the Messiah, 
has recently appeared in Arabia, where his fame has 
spread far and wide, Hecame forth from the desert, 
where he spent many years mortifying the flesh, and 
he pretends to work wonders and perform miracles, 
and give evidence of his divine mission. He has 
a melodious voice, remarkably brilliant eyes, and a 
fascinating appearance, andis winning followers, 








THE HARP OF THOUGHT. 





On, softly touch the pensive string 
When sorrow’s tide the soul o’erflows, 
And let its plaintive cadence bring 
A soothing balm to heal life’s woes ; 
Then shall corroding grief depart, 
And leave no stain within the heart. 


Breathe gently o’er the harp of thought 
While musing o’er the deeds of time, 

And on the changes it hath wrought 
In every age and every clime ; 

Old memories then new joys impart, 

And wake sweet music in the heart, 


But boldly strike the trembling wire 
When earnestness impels the hand, 
Let ardent bopes the harp inspire, 
And all its wondrous powers command; 
Thus shall our thoughts harmonious rise 
Beyond the earth, beyond the skies. 
J. W. G. 





‘SCIENCE, 





Sun-WEALDEN ExPLoRaTIon.—The boring has 
proved far more expensive than was at first antici- 
pated, and additional funds will be required to com- 
plete the desired depth of 1,000 feet. A third sum of 
1,0007. has now been promised, and this will form a 
basis for future operations. This amount includes 
2002. from the Duke of Devonshire, 100/. from Lord 
Leconfield, 501. from the Earl of Ashburnham, 50/, 
from the Royal Society, and 25/. from the Duke of 
Norfolk. These sums will be collected as tho work 
proceeds, aud additional contributions are solicited. 
The importance attributed to the enterprize by Pro- 
fessor Phillips, in the Geological Section, during the 
last meeting of the British Association at Bradford, is 
an additional proof, if any were needed, of the expe- 
diency of completing the investigation. 

New Mope or Suowine Nopan Potnts IN 
SounpinG Tusrs.—Bourbouze proposes, as an im 
provement upon the Kénig capsule generally used 
for the above purpose, the employment of a simple 
membrane of rubber on which is attached a very 
light silvered mirror which oscillates with it. If rays 
from a luminous point be reflected upon the mirror, 
and the image passed through a lens, the image is 
lengthened, and often transforms itself into an ellipse. 
It reaches its maximum elongation when the mirror 
is placed at a node, but retains its immobility when 
reaching the points corresponding to ventral seg- 
ments. The device, itis stated, can be placed at the 
extremities of Helmholtz’s resonators, or of the rub- 
ber tube attached to these instruments, and the mirror 
vibrates when a mixed sound is produced, contain- 
ing the note proper to the resonators, to which it is 
applied. 

MisTLETOR.—A contemporary says that Christmas 
or soon after is the best time to put these seeds on 
trees. They will not bear fruit for five or six years. 
A gentleman has grown in his garden (three miles 
from Birkenhead) nine or ten buslels for the last 
fifteen years, they are now covered with berries, but 
he has only two male plants, and does not know how 
to distinguish the sex of the berries any more than 

that of a hen’s egg. Break tho rind of the berry, and 





all the princes and dignitaries of the kingdom. The 
Shah publicly presented a diadem of great value to 
his favourite wife (who is understood to have been 





simply smear the contents and the seed it contains 
on the branch or trunk of, say, an apple-tree, the 
underside of the brauch, as it is more protected from 





sun, rain, and birds. Select a clean, even, healthy 
place on the bark; do not cut the bark or put the 
seed in a hole, as the natural stickiness of the flesh of 
the berry is quite sufficient. See that it adheres 
closely, as it will remain in that position for twelve 
months. During the summer the seed will throw out 
one or more shoots or rootlets, which will fasten into 
the bark of the tree, It will remain thus until the next 
year, when, if alive, the seed itself will elevate 
slightly, and split into two small leaves; these will 
be the entire growth for the second year. The third 
year it will throw out, probably, two shoots and four 
leaves, which is all that it will increase that year, 
and soon. Be careful to plant a number, so that you 
may have both male and female plants, as several 
may be moved by accident, which they will not re- 
cover. 

Tue Hoosac Tunnet.—This celebrated tunnel is 
at length finished, so far as complete penetration of 
the mountain is concerned. At 3°13, on Thanksgiv- 
ing afternoon (Nov. 27), the last heading was blown 
away. The dividing wall had been reduced to eleven 
feet. One central hole was bored entirely through 
this, and around were grouped a number of eight-foot 
holes on each side. The latter were charged, and tho 
electric wires of both sets of shots were connected by 
means of the centre hole. One turn of the electric 
machine and the whole charge exploded with such 
violence that one mass of rock, weighing fully a 
ton, knocked down the strong gates placed as a barrier 
300 feet distant.. A very perceptible little breeze, 
from the gasification of the nitro-glycerine, swept 
through the tunnel. A breach five by four feet had 
been made by the shots, and through this the Hon, 
Robert Johnson, at Boston, State senator and chair. 
man of the legislative committee of the tunnel, passed, 
followed by Mr. Shanly, the contractor, through 
whose energy the great work has beencompleted. The 
tunnel was proposed in 1825, revived in 1845, con- 
tracted for in 1855, attempted in 1856, recontracted 
for in 1858, and slowly continued till. 1862. In 1868 
Mr. Shanly took it in hand, and promised to complete 
it in less than seven years for less than 5,000,000 
dols., but the whole cost has been about 10,145,000 
dols., and it will cost before fit for running trains at 
least 2,000,000 dols. more, The length is nearly four 
and three-quarter miles. 

Dopo oR Depitet?—Manley Hopkins, Consul- 
General at Hawaii, announces the rediscovery of 
this famous bird in the Samoan Islands, an Austra- 
lasian group hitherto only partially explored. Pro- 
fessor Owen, however, who would not speak without 
book, and who has probably had access to the samo 
sources of information as Mr. Hopkins, the Hawaiian 
papers, in a later number of the leading journal as- 
serts that the bird referred to by that gentleman is 
not the dodo but the didunculus, dodlet or lesser 
dodo, an allied, but much smaller bird; Had it been 
otherwise, much interest would have been excited in 
naturalist conclaves, and in the general public as 
well, for the history of the bird has been made a 
trite subject by popular lecturers and writers of 
popular books. The dodo was a large bird of the 
pigeon order, about fifty pounds in weight, which 
was found in considerable abundance in the Mauri- 
tius and one or two adjacent islands, by the Dutch 
seamen who discovered them. Being unable to fly, 
not a quick runner, and supplying abundance of pa- 
latable food, it proved an easy prey to the sailors who 
put in to these islands for fresh provisions, wood, 
and water, and about a hundred years ago was be- 
lieved to be extinct, a few specimens only then ex- 
isting in the cabinets of the curious, of which now 
but a few fragments remain. Its rediscovery would 
have beenimportant in a geological point of view, as 
affording an indication of the former existence of 
land over the vast tract intervening between the 
Mauritius and the Samoan Archipelago. 





Tue total number of net tons of iron and steol 
rails made in the United States in 1872 was 941,992, 
or 841,064 gross tons. This aggregate was pro- 
duced in sixteen States. 

THE Inspectors of Mines report that they com- 
pute the quantity of coal raised in Great Brituin in 
the year 1872 at 123,393,853 tons, an increase of 
5,954,602 tons over the quantity in the preceding 
year. 

‘THE average number of lives lost at sea onand 
near our coasts is 791 per annum, taking an average 
of five years, whilst the number of persons killed by 
railway accidents for the year 1872 is no less than 
1,145, besides injury to 3,038 more ; 632 of thelives 
lost were those of railway servants, and of the same 
class 1,385 suffered injuries. 

Tue Turkish Ambassador has had an audience 
of Marshal MacMahon, and presented to hin an 
autograph letter from the Sultan, together with the 
Grand Cordonof theOsmanli. He said the Sultan, 
in conferring the highest distinction in the Empire 
on Marshal MacMahon, wished to give him a strik« 





ing proof of his esteem. 
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SHIFTING SANDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Elgiva; or, the Gipsy’s Curse,” “The Snapt 
Link,” “ The Lost Coronet,” etc., etc. 
> — 
CHAPTER LXIII. 


Oh, happiness, our being’s end and aim, 
Good, pleasure, ease, content, whate’er thy 


Dame, 
That something still which prompts th’ eter- 
nal sigh, 
For which we bear to live or dare to die, 
Say in what mortal soil thou deignst to grow. 
Where grows, where grows it not? 

“AND you really are going to force our lovely 
Netta into'a marriage with this obscure adventurer, 
said Lady Emily, indignantly, “and without giving 
her one chance of a better and nobler alliance. Bro- 
ther, how can you answer it to your conscience, I 
should like to know ?” 

“Tam perfectly easy on that head. Listen, Emily,” 
replied the earl, calmly. “The young man himself 
is certainly the most to be pitied, that’s my opinion, 
but he has brought himself into the dilemma, and 
must abide the consequences.” 

“May I ask whom you believe him to be?” said 
the lady, coldly, . 

“He is the man whom we must presume to be 
Netta’s choice, and for whom she compromises her 
reputation,” replied Lord Treville. “ That is suffi- 
cient for her guardian, And if you are wise, Emily, 
you will of course be present at the wedding to-day. 
Marian’s affliction will probably prevent her being 
here, and Miss St. Croix may scarcely feel equal 
to the task of acting as attendant to her rival.” 

“IT do not understand you, brother,” said Lady 
Emily, coldly. 

“ Perhaps not, but you will do well to trust me and 
comply with my wishes, Emily,” returned the earl. 
“Will you come to the chapel or not ?” 

“Well, for Sibbald’s sake, poor fellow, and the 
charge he gave me, I ought perhaps to do so,” was 
the reply, “‘but one thing must certainly be done, 
brother, the paper which our poor Netta’s father left, 
to be opened at her marriage, or when she was seven- 
teen, should be first read. I cannot bring myself to 
consent to the sacrifice on any other condition.” 

“Very well, that can be managed afterwards. 
There is fall warrauty in the will for me to select 
for her wedding any person I may deem fitting for 
her,” returned the earl. “lu any case it will not 
afiect the matter in question, save in some manner 
that I can rectify. And, whatever may be the fail- 
‘ngs of the men of the Carew race, the women should 
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\AFTER THE WEDDING. |] 


at least be beyond reproach, Netia will be married 
this day.” 

There was no appeal, and Lady Emily knew it. 
Her only alternative was to so array herself that 
she should prove her dignified displeasure at the 
alliance. 

Accordingly, her stately figure was draped in a 
sombre violet velvet robe, to which the plainest of 
black lace shawls gave additional gravity, and witha 
kind of turban cap, which might serve for hat or 
bonnet to complete the costume, Lady Emily slowly 
descended to the drawing-room that adjoined the 
small chapel of the Jesuits belonging to the maison. 

There were already a small group gathered there 
The earl, Mrs. Falconer, Adéle, were in the chancel, 
while Rupert stood in proud and perhaps somewhat 
sullen silence near the altar, where the priest was 
already placed in waiting. 

** If I understand aright, young man, you have al- 
ready and distinctly disowned all other love or en- 
gagement than that which exists between you and my 
niece Netta,” said the earl, addressing the bride- 
groom, as he stood calmly awaiting his bride. 

“Any engagement—most certainly, my lord,”’ was 
the reply. ‘ And from this moment every other af- 
fection must be merged in that which Iam bound to 
feel for my future wife. I shall at least owe her a 
debt of gratitude for disinterested preference of my 
obscure self, which shall not be forgotten.” 

“Tt is well, and I will trust your promise,” re- 
turned Lord Treville, his eyes still fixed on Rupert 
with a lingering interest. “And yet why I have 
this confidence in and attraction to you is perfectly 
inexplicable to me.” 

But at the moment, when Lord Treville was slowly 
pronouncing these words, the door opened. and Netta 
Carew entered with another and even fairer atten- 
dant in the form of Cora St, Croix. 

“ How is this? How came you to appear without 
my permission ?” asked Lord Treville, coldly, though 
his look of admiration belied his words. 

“I wished to be present, and to express my own 
good wishes and forgiveness to the bride and bride- 
groom, my lord,” said Cora, calmly. “I may claim a 
sort of right to act as attendant on such an occasion 
to Mr. Carew’s orphan and to my former preserver 
and friend.” 

They were indeed a lovely pair as they stood 
there, that youthful bride, in the snowy soft robe 
that better suited her girlish form than the most 
elaborately splendid toilet. 

And Cora wore an even more severe style of dress 
in the shape of an antique white silk, that on any 
but her periect figure would have been disfiguring, 





but in hor case It only gave her a picturesque and 
romantic air, 

Only one ornament was worn by either fair girl. 
Cora had a brooch and pendant which had been given 
her with the memorable ball dress she had obtained 
to aid her in facilitating the flight of Ernest Belfort. 

And Netta’s veil was wrapped as it were round 
her form in graceful negligence, save where secured 
on one side by the arrow that Rupert had given her 
for a token to summon him to her presence. 

But Lord Treville heeded not these trifles at the 
moment of excitement. His great desire appeared 
to be to accomplish the bridal of his refractory niéce 
and the unknown object of her choice. 

And in a few minutes the ceremony had begun, and 
with a kind of triumphant bitterness Lord ‘Treviilo 
listened to the binding words, and glared at Adéle’s 
sullen features. 

At length it was over. 

The vows were spoken, and Netta Carew was the 
wife of the obscure sailor of Boulogne. 

The wayward purpose of the eccentric recluse was 
fulfiiled. 

The niece was arrested in her capricious course, 
and any designs of Mrs. Falconer for her low-born 
son frustrated, 

“ Well, niece, I wish you happiness and the grace 
to perform your vowsand make a good wife to your 
chosen husband,”’ he said, lifting her veil to give her 
the paternal kiss that he owed to his brother’s or- 
phan. 

But just at the moment when his fingers were on 
the fragile lace he perceived the peculiar trinket that 
bound it together, and he suddenly recoiled ere his 
lips touched her brow. 

“What is this? where did you got this?’ he 
gasped, eagerly. 

“ Rupert gaveit me. It was a token between us,” 
returned the new-made bride, shrinking up to her 
husband’s side. 

“You! and where did you findit? How dare you 
keep it ?” suid the earl, abruptly, turning to the young 
m 


au. 
“TI have had it from early boyhood. My mother 
gave it me asa relic of my father,” replied Rupert, 


in some surprise, “She said that it was to be a 
charm which I must never part with till I gave it to 
my wife. And in making it a token to your niece I 
warned her that such was its condition,” replied the 
young man, calmly. 

The earl turned sharply to the woman who was 
sardouically surveying the scene. 

“Is this true? are you telling a falsehood, a fearful 
aud seliish falsehood, in pretending that this girl, 
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gainst whom my every instinct recoils, is my daugh- 
ter? Listen ere you reply,” he went on, firmly. “If 
you persist in denying what I believe to be the truth I 
shall at once settle every claim you may profess to 
have on meby giving you an allowance for this young 
person’s maintenance of one hundred @ year, and 
making her a marriage portion of two thousand 
pounds as my natural daughter. But if this is not 
my child, if you can prove to me that this young 
man is the son of my Bianca, as my heart suggests, 
then nothing shall be too liberal to show my joy at 
the confession. Name your own terms and they will 
scarcely be deemed beyoud my will to gratify, on 
condition that you give me sufficient proof of the 
truth.” 

Mrs. Falconer hesitated, her eyes were bent on the 
ground, and she was evidently weighing deeply the 
course she should adopt ere her reply was given, 

“I should like to know what is the value you 
would attach to au heir, my lord,” she said, sarcasti- 
cally, “if only to show how far I can punish or 
gladden you by my answer. I do not say even one 
word to influence you whether Adéle or Rupert may 
be in truth the child left by your ignored Bianca.” 

‘Money could scarcely purchase the blessing,” said 
Lord Treville, eagerly, “but if ten thousand would 
avail for your reward it shall be yours on adequate 
proof of your assertions, and a confession of the 
fraud as to this young girl’s relationship to me.” 

“What say you, my child,” returned the woman, 
turning to Adéle, “shall we humour the proud earl’s 
fancies, and give him a son?” 

“T’'m sure I do not care about him or his fancies,” 
replied the girl, sullonly. ‘ All I do know I wantto 
be independent and to have plenty of money, and not 
to be pointed at as some one disgraced’ and jilted, 
because I could not bear that. 1'd run away’and 
never be heard of more, I can tell you, aunt,” 

And the girl’s resentful sobs confirmed her words. 

“Tf you will give the sum you name to this young 
girl aud allow me the income you promised” should 
Adéle prove to be your daughter, then I will ‘satisfy 


you as to the truth,” returned Mrs. Falconer, after’ a 


brief pause. 

“ And with proofs—proofs, not mere verbal state- 
ments?” asked Lord Treville, eagerly. 

Mrs. Falconer bowed assent, 

“Tt were little use without,” she said, coldly. “I 
am weary of suspense and ingratitude from those 
for whom I have toiled and suffered and waited, so 
if you pledge me your solemn word as a man of 
honour that you will amply and fully carry out my 
conditions, then it shall be at once settled and for 
ever.” 

“T will, I will, on the terms you name if you can 
substantiate your statement by proofs,” returned the 
earl, vehemently, his thin face flushing and his lips 
parting with eagerness. 

“Then I will tell avery brief and simple tale,” 
said the woman, calmly. ‘“* When you cousigned to 
me the beautiful Spaniard you had so cruelly de- 
ceived she extracted from me a promise that the 
child she was expecting should never be given up to 
you nor its sex revealed till I had full and solemn 
proofs of your penitence, and the complete assurance 
of your kind and faithful care for the unfortunate off- 
spring of your treachery. At that time I had no 
child nor hopes of such a blessing, but some three 
years after a danghter was born to me, while at that 
very month when I gained a child [ lost that child’s 
father. Then while Adéle was still in her cradle my 
plaus were formed. I determined to pass her off as 
the child of a deceased sister, while Rupert should 
be presumed to be my son, and that the marriage that 
I already wished and fancied might take place be- 
tween them would be made possible ere I would re- 
veal the secret of Rupert’s birth. This was easily 
accomplished since | was known to few, very 
few in Boulogne, where I took up my abode, and for 
some years I had little fear that my scheme would 
not succeed, But the untoward arrival of that in- 
truder yonder,” she went on, pointing to Cora with 
a bitter scowl, “disturbed all. And it was not till 
long afterwards, when all had been tried to bring the 
infatuated youth to his senses, that I determined to 
punish him by the loss of his birthright. Asit is, if 
I mistake not, you have prepared a severe retribu- 
tion for yourself and him in that vain and trifling 
‘girl you have forced on him as his bride. May they 
be as miserable as an ill-assorted and loveless union 
can ensure,” she went on, sarcastically, glancing at 
Netta’s child figure shrinking back in bewildered 
terror at the whole scene, 

“ But how can I tell you are not practising a second 
deception on me ?” said the earl, striving to conceal 
his anxious exultation at the hopes thus held out, 

“Easily enough,” returned the woman, coolly. 
“There is a baptismal register in the English church 
at Boulogne which will prove the birth of this boy 
in the very year when your Bianca died of grief and 
shame. And, for this child, for my Adéle,” she went 





on, fondly regarding the young girl, “I took good 
care she should never be scorned or looked down upon 
from doubtful parentage. The nurse who attended 
me ather birth and the priest who christened her 
are still living, and, if you desire, would confirm my 
statement. It is arare triumph, my lord, to find you 
have a natural son, and that you have given him 
your brother's heiress for his wife.” 

‘* Peace, woman, peace,” said Lord Treville, sternly. 
“Do you suppose that I would have striven to 
draw from obscurity an unhappy one who might 
otherwise have been content in the belief of honest 
if unknown birth? No, it was not till a blessed ac- 
cident revealed to me the fact that my'sins' had been 
less terrible in their consequences than I ‘believed 
that I even wished to learn the truth. The false 
marriage with which I had purposed to secure my- 
self from confessing an ignoble alliance was, by a 
Providence which I little deserved, a real and legal 
one, owing to the substitution of a real clergyman for 
an excommunicated priest, by the person I bribed to 
arrange the whole affair, Rupert,’’he added, turning 
to the young man, with a touching sadness mingling 
with the fond affection in his look, “can you pardon 
your mother’s wrongs and your Own ?” 

The young man looked fairly bewildered at this 
rapid change in fortune’s wheel. 

It was indeed a brilliant futuré that opened before 
him as tlie son and presumed heir of the wealthy 
Earl of Treville. 

Yet there was a bitter conviction in his mind that 
he had cruelly erred in his condemnation of his early 
love and lust in her the brightest jewel in his ancestral 


“coronet. 


Mrs. Falconer’s confession had certainly more than 
explained away much which he had believed to be 
Cora’s ungrateful treachery. It was plain that Cora 
and himself had been the unconscious victims of a 
deep plot to separate them. He had fallen into the 
snare and hopelessly fettered himself as the husband 
of @ vain and frivolous girl who would only grace his 
hew position by her beauty and perhaps degrade it 
by her levity and wilfulness, ‘All this passed through 
his mind with lightnitig-like rapidity as his father 
addressed him, and he partly guessed the meaning of 
the stress laid by the earl on the persoual wrongs 
done to himself. 

“ My lord,” he said, with a respectful though some- 
what constrained tendérness in his tone, “it is not 
for me to judge your conduct without some better 
knowledge of its motives. But, at least, I will ask 
one reparation at your hands for this young lady, 
who has, I believe, been most deeply injured by us 
all. Miss St. Croix should be at once liberated and 
permitted to select her own residence at her pleasure, 
and ample means to do so placed at her disposal.” 

Netta gave a resentful little sob. 

“It is very strange that every one neglects me for 
that tiresome girl. Ido think I might be the first to 
be considered by you, Rupert, instead of troubling 
about her just now.” 

Lord Treville’s lips curled involuntarily, but his 
better feeling told him that the young bride had for 
once some colour of justice in her plaint and he said, 
gravely: 

“Netta is perfectly right, at least from her point 
of view. Ferhaps a nobler, I would say, a more ex- 
perienced nature might have taken a different and 
less interested a tone, but a young bride on her wed- 
ding-day has certainly an excuse for demanding ex- 
clusive attention. Rupert, she married you for love, 
as she believed. It is not for you to neglect her be- 
cause it has turned out that your stations are equal,” 

The young man turned to the fair, pouting creature 
with the air rather of an indulgent brother than a 
doting husband. 

“Can you not forgive me, Netta, for the engrossment 
of the moment, can you not imagine that such strange 
reverses of fortune must distract me from you for the 
moment? And, at least, I have the atonement to offer 
of rank and wealth such as we neither of us dreamed 
of when you gave me your hand.” 

“ Yet,” returne! Lady Emily, interposing ere her 
niece could reply, “ there is certainly some difference 
in such a position for you, my dear child, that makes 
all else quite a matter of indifference. It always did 
seem a great hardship that the title and estates of the 
family should not descend to you just because you 
were a girl, and now it will be just the sameas if you 
had been a son of the house. Still,” she continued, 
loftily, ‘‘ I must say that there is a great drawback in 
a mixed blood which may well detract from the claims 
of this young man, who has sprung up as it were 
from the very ground to this eminence.” 

Rupert's proud lips curled somewhat at his new 
aunt’s supercilious treatment of his past wrongs, and 
Notta, warned by the flash of resentment, drew more 
gently to his side. 

“Tam glad, very glad wo are equal, Rupert,” she 
sail, softly. “I do not think you would forget that I 
accepted you long before such an idea occurred to me. 





And all I ask is that you will be good and loving, and 
that you will not be led away from me by that artful 
girl, who has made me so unhappy about everything 
for the last year or two,”’she went on, her lips quiver- 
ing in a child-like sob, which had more passion than 
sadness in it. 

Cora advanced haughtily forward as the words met 
her ears. 

“ Be content,” she said, proudly, “T shall not cross 
your path or trouble you more’ unless’ some evil fate 
forces me against my will. I, atany rate, am content 
that I and your husband have been Wéparated before 
our paths so widely diverged. I could never have 
been happy as an intruder ina station which did not 
belong to me by natural birth.” 

And she was quietly turning from the spot when 
Lord Treville arrested her, 

“ Stay, young lady,” he said, peremptorily, “[ have 
at least some right to protect you,°as the protézée 
and adopted ward of my son auid*ty dead brother. 
You must not wander out again in the world unpro- 
tected and alone.” 

Cora recviled from the contact with the earl’s ex 
tended hand, 

“ Pardon me, my lord, I daresay you mean kindly, 
but there are wounds that cannot be healed save by 
solitude and freedom. If you have done me injustice 
give me them as the best reparation for the wrong.” 

“But where—to whom are you going?” asked the 
earl, anxiously. 

“T know not, care not, so that I am in peace,” she 
replied, impatiently, ‘“ Every one who has appeared 
to befriend ‘me has ‘been the cause of my greatest 
suffering. Better open ‘foes than false friends,” she 
added, glancing utcdtisciously at Rupert’s averted 
face. 

He was punished at that moment. 
vengeance it was hers. 

The noble mien, thé’proud self-reliance, the glo- 
rious beauty of that obseure foundling were so galling 
a contrast to the giflish;‘weak loveliness of the bride, 
whose full, pouting lips and moist eyes were the im- 
personation of petted and froward wilfu!ness. 

And she might have been his, she might have 
blessed and elevated his life by her noble, intellectual 
presence, and adorned his high position by her grace 
and generous devotion to the duties of her station. 

How he cursed the wily woman who had so suc- 
cessfully misled his passions for her own deep pur- 
poses. How he cursed the vanity and artfuluess of 
the petted bride, all and everything perhaps save 
his own ungoverned and jealous distrust of one he 
should have known better in her young, transparent 
childhood than to believe her guilty of such selfish- 
ness and ambition, 

His newly found father’s voico recalled him to 
the present from contemplations of the unhappy past. 

“At least you must accept from me the means of 
gratifying your own plans and fancies, Miss St. 
Croix,” he said, pleadingly. “It is but due to you, 
after all the pain and fatigue you have endured.” 

“T will not accept. I need nothing save an acknow- 
ledgment of your injustice and of my innocence, my 
lord,” she said, calmly, ‘ All else is soon remedied, 
if indeed I care for anything else in this life save 
liberty and peace.” “ 

“Ts there nothing else—nothing ?” returned the 
earl, pleadingly. ‘“ Believe me, I am sincere in my 
sorrow ; that I would give much to recall the past; 
perhaps to alter the present,” he added, in a lower 
tone. 

She paused for a few moments, as if to collect her 
thoughts. Then a beautiful flush camo on her fair 
cheeks and her eyes were raised appealingly to tie 
curl’s with a half-alarmed, balf-hopeful expression in 
their glorious depths, 

“ There is one thing,” she said, hesitatingly, “the 
only one that I would ask. It is a favour which 
would cancel every injustice and suffering, that 
would make me even your debtor, Lord Treville.” 

“ And that P—what is that ?” he said, in some sur- 
prise. 

“IT would ask pardon for one who has suffered 
much,” she said, in touchingly liquid tones, “ for one 
who has repented deeply—whom I believe I know 
has not been so guilty as it might seen—for Lord 
Belfort in his danger and his exile, my lord.” 

The earl’s face flashed with a sudden anger and 
surprise that boded ill for the bold request. 

“You know not what you ask,” he said. “Is it 
reasonable to ask me to forego the avenging of a 
brother’s blood as the price of any real or fancied in- 
juries of yours ?” 

“It is reasonable to expect justice and mercy 
also in the hour of such gladness as this ought to 
be, my lord,” she replied, glancing at Rupert as 
she spoke, “The worst criminals are pardoned 
when great mercies happen to a sovereign. And 
I tell you again, from my very heart, that Lord 
Belfort was more sinned against than sinning ia 
that unhappy business. You cannot recall the past 
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—you cannot bring the dead to life. At least, you 
can give peace to the living.” 

She stood like Portia in her noble beauty and 
eloquent pleading, that might well carry. force and 
conviction with it. 

Lord Treville hesitated, but his sister sharply 
interposed between the young advocate and her 
brother. 

“Oh, yes; it is very plausible, Miss St. Croix,” 
she said; “ but I think I can find a better reason 
for all this than what this young person says. She 
has some idea of becoming Lady Belfort and win- 
ning such a position by obtaining the earl’s safety. 
I, as poor Sibbald’s sister, insist on his blood not 
being condoned in that fashion.” 

“Tsittrue? Can it be that you are so base and 
selfish, Cora ?” burst from Rupert, half uneonsciously, 
while Lord Treville’s brow darkened as his sister 
spoke, “I re-echo the question. I would ask whether it 
is possible you can be go false, young and lovely as 
you are?’’ he said, sternly. ‘“ Retnember, time will 
show the truth, whatever you may attempt now to 
conceal,” he went on, turning on the girl one of the 
stern frowns that were distinguishing marks of the 
Carew race. 

“Tf it were for myself—if less were at stake—I 
would not condescend to reply,” said the girl, proudly. 
“But when it is a question of a life itis no time to 
resent insult. Will it be enough that I declare I 
would never marry Lord Belfort, nor any other hu- 
man being I know, while I am an obscure, unknown 
foundling ? I could not cast a shadow on a noble 
name, Lord Treville. You need not fear I am pur- 
chasing a title at your cost.” 

“ Noble girl,” trembled on the earl’s lips. 

Perhaps he felt at that moment how much he had 
forfeited by his rashness, what joys might have been 
Rupert’s—what a daughter would have cherished his 
last years. But he did not pronounce the words. He 
remained silent for a few moments, and even Lady 
Emily did not venture to interrupt the pause, 

Then at last the decision came sharp and cold and 
clear in the silence. 

*It shall be as you will for the sake of the unfor- 
tunate and doubtful past. I will relinquish all at- 
tempt to avenge my brother’s death, and Lord Bel- 
fort will have little difficulty in obtaining pardon from 
the government, under such circumstances, with the 
plea of his youth, and rank, and punishment. Now 
perhaps this scene had better end. Rupert, conduct 
your bride to my apartments, there we shall have 
raore leisure to realize our new happiness, And Pons- 
ford and the housekeeper will take care that these 
strangers are treated hospitably till their departure is 
arranged.” 

And with a half dream-like slowness of step the 
earl placed his hand on his newly found son’s arm, 
and the three proceeded to the rooms once the scene 
of the solitary recluse’s mourning for a lost-and injured 
wife and child, 

And Cora and Mrs. Falconer and Adéle gazed 
Mter them with strange feelings of mingled envy, 
lriumph, and sad forebodings of the fature which the 
orphan foundling could not altogether repress amidst 
her joy for Ernest Belfort’s safety and her own un- 
looked-for share in his deliverance. 


OHAPTER LXIV. 
Yes, for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections 
Which, be they what they may 
Are yet the fountain light of all our 


day. 

THERE was a solemn silence in the little chapel 
ifter the principal actors in the late scene had quitted 
its precincts. 

Mrs. Falconer was the first to speak. 

* You had better return with us to your old home, 


Cora,” she said, with a sneer, “It does not seem 
that any one else has a desire for your company. 
And although Adéle and I are of course very common- 
place persons aud quite beneath the rank in which 
you have been moving since you left us, it may be 
safer for you than running after young fellows who 
tare nothing for you.” 

Cora’s first impulse perhaps was torefuse resentfully 
ihe sneering offer. Then a second and less selfish 
thought arose to influence her. 

“Do you know what your—I mean Lord Carew ar- 
tanged for the fugitive, Lord Belfort, after he took 
tharge of him ?” she asked. 

“ Suppose I know—what then? Do yon think I 
should let you into the secret, and help you to bam- 
ooozle the young earl and disgrace yourself in the 
vargain ?” was the woman’s bitter response, 

“hen you do know,” replied Cora, eagerly. 
* Mrs. Falconer, you have brought me up from early 
shildhood as your own child. I daresay I was 
‘roublesome and faulty,” she went on, with a softer 
*xpression in her sweet eyes, ‘* but I can boldly ap- 
peal to your justice whether [ ever broke a promise or 
told a falsehood even to be saved from punishment, 





And I repeat to you the vow I made but now. I 
would never marry Lord Belfort nor a prince bim- 
self were I not his equal. If I had but the op- 
portunity I would restore him to his rank and safety 
and honour, and bid him farewell for ever. No 
human power could induce me to be his wife or any 
man’s,” she went on, impatiently. 

“You need not alarm yourself. I assure you it is 
only your own bold ways that may be thanked for 
any notice you may have attracted,” returned Mrs. 
Falconer, with a scornful smile. “If you were as 
modest and reserved as my Adéle here you would 
soon see where the mischief lies. No one would turn 
after you then I’d warrant.” 

The girl gave a slight, irresistible laugh at the 
transparent falsehood, but there were considerations 
that were far more powerful than porsonal injuries 
thronging in her mind. 

“Tt may be so,” she said, impatiently. “It is of 
little import now. Those I love best are all apart 
from me and gone, I am content that it should be 
so—content that they at least are happy—either in 
this world or the next. All I want is to perform 
this last act of justice and then you shall never see, 
never be troubled with me more. What ean you 
desire ?” she went on, passionately. “ Every one that 
cared for me, or was kind and good to me is separated 
from me for life. Rupert, Mr. Carew, Lord Belfort, 
yourself have but shared the spel! that is on me as a 
curse. Even strangers seem to abandon me, to find 
any interest in me a bane to their own nearest and 
dearest,” she continued, as the thought of Mrs. Digby 
and the girl whose life she had saved at the risk 
of her own occurred to her, Ob, if I had but died 
with those on whom I had some natural claims I 
should have been spared all this grief and agony.” 

Perhaps her tone and the utter abandonment to the 
grief that had so much truth in it moved Mrs. 
Falconer to some pity, for her next words were 
softer and kinder than before. 

“You are like many others, Cora. You blame 
every one but yourself in this matter, and forget all 
the provocation that has been given by all the trouble 
and sorrow you have brought either from your own 
fault or misfortune. However, I do not wish to be 
hard on you, as the girl whom I brought up asa 
daughter, and whom the chances of fate have thrown 
again on my pity. If you give me your solemn word 
that you will have no more intercourse with Lord 
Belfort, after delivering to him the earl’s message, I 
may perhaps consent to take you back with me, and 
see whether it is possible that your errand will be 
fulfilled and your promise kept.” 

“Then you know where he is; you have him in 
your keeping,” was the reply, gaspingly uttered. 

“ Perhaps,” said the woman, calmly. “It is only 
a natural thing that the supposed son should bring 
his captive to his mother’s home ; it was his refuge,” 
she added, looking at Adéle with a meaniug smile. 
‘Tt might perhaps be his heart's desire that it should 
be his home.” 

The shaft did not tell. 

Cora was too entirely engrossed in her heart's deep 
woe—the desolation that was weighing on her breast 
—for any such passing malice to pierce her soul. And 
perhaps a smile of incredulity did for one moment 
brighten the deep gravity on her young features at 
the idea of Ernest Belfort being attracted by the p!e- 
beian beauty or the light frivolity of Adéle. 

However there was no time for farther parley. 
Ponsford and Margaret Fuller entered as the dialogue 
ended, with the civil request that the strangers would 
take some refreshment before the arrangements for 
their departure were concluded, which of course 
amounted to a polite hint that they should prepare to 
leave the mansion of the recluse earl, whicli in all 
probability would cease soon to be the residence of 
the happy father of a newly recovered son. 

7 * * * 

It was a strange sensation with which Cora St. 
Croix approached the spot where some of the earliest 
and perhaps happiest years of her life had been spent. 
Its associations so powerfully recalled the whole 
vivid memories of that childhood that it was difficult 
for her to realize the years and the events that had 
passed since she last quitted its precincts. 

Mrs. Falconer and Adéle were with her then as 
now. The neighbourhood of the lone cottage was 
unchanged. 

She herself almost returned to the gay and yet wild 
fancies and feelings that had agitated her early girl- 
hood as her eyes fell on the familiar scene, and felt as 
if she could once more mount the heights above that 
ocean, watch again as of old for the approach of the 
vessel that would bring back the dearest object of her 
young love. 

Where was he now, that onco worshipped boy, 
that guardian of her childhood—the bravo and gene- 
rous and loving Rupert Falconer ? 

The husband of another, divided from her by overy 
tie that could separate them 





He was a high-born and titled heir of a noble 
name, the wealthy son of a long-descended race, 
the husband of a bride whom the world would call 
suitable beyond all others for his wife. 

She was still unknown, alone, desolate. Every one 
who had known and loved her seemed by some fatality 
to be separated from her, and to believe her guilty, 
and to plan her exile. Even he who owed to her moro 
than life was by her own earnest promise to meet 
her and receive the message of peace she bore to him 
and then to be lost to her for ever. 

Did she love him? Did she repent the vow sho 
had given ? 

Cora scarcely could have answered the question. 
She had perhaps the strongest bond that can win a 
woman’s heart where he was concerned. She had 
saved and tended him, she had been the unconscious 
cause of his danger and disgrace, and the noble ani 
devoted saviour from ill consequences. He had loved 
her, he did, she felt by instinct, love her still, deeply 
and fondly. 

Was it wonder if she clung in thought and feeling 
to the sole object of affection and interest that was 
left to her? 

Was it wonder if her pulses did beat somewhat 
more rapidly as the carriage that conveyed them 
wound slowly along, and if she unconsciously closed 
her eyes to speculate on the coming interview which 
would close for ever the last episode of such tender 
romance to her young heart ? 

But it was no time to indulge such emotions now. 
There were envious and unkind eyes bent on her; 
her only hope was in commanding every outward sign 
of the tumult in her breast. 

Bravely she stilled the throbbing pulses, and with 
a calm thought in her large, beautiful eyes, and an 
unflusted, soft, pale cheek, she awaited the coming 
interview that would be a last ordeal for her much- 
tried spirit. 

The windows of the cottage were closed and no 
sign of life appeared as the carriage drew up to the 
small gate. 

But then it was of chief necessity for Ernest to ro- 
main unnoticed, and there was no ominous wonder 
that such should be the outward signs of the dwell- 
ing where he was concealed. 

Mrs. Falconer descended first, though her more in- 
firm limbs might have made the aid of her younger 
companions expedient. 

Then Adéle and finally Cora sprang from the car- 
riage and approached the well-known portal. 

There was no response to the application for ad- 
mission, though they made agaiu and again a loud 
sound at the door. 

Mrs. Falconer’s brow contracted. 

“ This is strange, most strange,” she muttered. “T 
made every arrangement for my return, and, besides, 
Tam certain that Lord Belfort would not willingly re- 
pay the shelter he has received with such ingratitude 
as to leave my house in this clandestine manner.” 

She drew from her pocket a pass key that she al- 
ways carried with her as a precaution in event of 
need, and turned the lock with some slight difficulty 
till the door yielded, and admitted the mistress of 
the dwelling and her young cousins to the deserted 
apartments, 

There was the room where Sibbald Carew had 
first met the lovely young creature who had exer- 
cised so remarkable an influence on his fate and that 
of those belonging to him. The furniture had been 
unchanged, its very position was not altered, 

And Oora shrank back now from the contact which 
she believed impending with one yet more dear and 
important in her eyes. But it was empty and silent 

Mrs. Falconer hastily walked through tho rooms, 
and then ascended the stairs with a hurried step of 
which she would scarcely have been thought 
capable. 

Not a trace of any human being was to be found, 
and, what was yet more significant and alarming, the 
dust on every article and the damp, that struck like a 
cold garment on the very blood of the new comers, 
proved that it was some time ere the dwelling had 
known any tenant. Mrs. Falconer turned at len:th 
to her daughter and the pale, silent girl whose every 
pulse beat with sickening alarm. 

“This is an unexpected termination to our jour 
ney. Lord Belfort has certainly departed, either 
from choice or necessity, and it appears to me that 
some very strange proceedings must have been going 
on since we left. ‘I'herese has left the place in spite 
of my orders to remain under any circumstances till 
my return, and it seems to me there has been an un- 
scrupulous hand at work in some of my most secret 
repositories, which bespeaks violence and treachery 
rather than a voluntary abandonment of the house,” 
she went on, gravely, though there was a half-tri- 
umphant, half-uneasy expression in her face as she 
turned to the foundling ; “ at any rate all questi n of 
discovering your parentage by the trifles 1 possessed 
jn my care is settled for ever, Miss St. Croix,” she 
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added, scornfully. ‘The whole of the valuable 
property belonging to you has been abstracted in my 
absence.” 


(To be continued.) 





EDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 
By the Author of “ Daisy Thornton,” etc., etc. 
> 
CHAPTER LVIII. 

WHEN Gertie wound her arms around Miss Rossi- 
ter’s neck and kissed her so lovingly she touched a 
chord in the woman’s heart which had never been 
toucHed before—a chord which, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, would have vibrated with a mother’s love, 
ané which now filled her with so strong a liking for 
the helpless girl that had there been no Edith in the 
way she would have adopted her at once, not as her 
waiting-maid but as her own petted daughter. 

During the days and nights they had watched to- 
gether by Godfrey’s side Gertie had crept a long way 
into Miss Rossiter’s heart by her quiet, gentle man- 
ner, and her kind, unselfish thoughtfulness for her 
companion’s comfort. More than once when Miss 
Rossiter looked worn Gertie had made her lie down, 
and kneeling beside her had bathed and rubbed her 
head, and combed and brushed her still beautiful hair, 
and had done it all as if it were a favour to herself 
rather than to her companion, whose duty it now was 
to care for her. 

And Miss Rossiter did not shrink from the task im- 
posed upon her. True, she wore a lump of camphor 
in her bosom to prevent infection just as she had done 
in Godfrey’s room, and she occasionally swallowed a 
pill of morphine, and kept the house full of chloride 
of lime, and used every disinfectant of which she had 
ever heard, and hired a nurse to take care of Gertie, 
but stood by her all the same, and saw that the 
doctor’s orders were obeyed. 

The third day Mr, Schuyler said to her when he 
came to look at Gertie: 

“Christine, you are doing nobly, and I thank you 
s0 much, but | must test you still farther. Gertie’s 
mother ought to be here when her child is soill, Are 
you willing I should send for her ?” 

“ Certainly,” Miss Rossiter replied, with a little 
darker shade on her face, “ Send for her by all means, 
1 had thought of that myself.” 

It was right, Miss Rossiter knew, that Edith should 
come to her daughter, and she gave her consent gra- 
ciously, though all the while there was in her heart a 
feeling of aversion to the woman who had taken 
Emily’s place, and whom without any reason for it 
she had always disliked, She could forgive Gertie 
for being low-born and in some sense an intruder in 
her sister’s family, but not Edith, Still in her own 
house she must be polite aad courteous, and she re- 
ceived Mrs. Schuyler kindly, and made her rest 
awhile and take some refreshment before she went to 
Gertie, who was sleeping quietly and must not be dis- 
turbed. 

“She will not know you, though she talks of you 
sometimes,” Miss Rossiter said, “and you must bs 
very quiet and still, and careful not to excite her in 
the least.” 

Edith knew she was being lectured with regard to 
the proper way in which to conduct herself in the 
sick-room, but she took it all in good part and pro- 
mised to do whatever Miss Rossiter thought was 

yroper. 

' “Only let me go to her at once,” she said. “You 
know I have not seen her for nineteen years, and she 
my own child too.” 

“ Not seen her? What do you mean ?” Miss Ros- 
siter asked, a suspicion of Edith’s sanity crossing her 
mind. 

“T mean I have not seen her, knowing she wasmy 
daughter,” Edith replied, as she followed to the room 
where Gertie lay sv white and still, her bright hair 
tucked away beneath a silken net,a deep red fever 
spot on each cheek and lips, and her hands folded 
upon her bosom just as she kept them for the most of 
the time while with Godfrey she went sailing over 
the golden sea to the country so far away. 

She was on her journey thither when Edith came 
in, and, parting the curtains cautiously, stood look- 
ing at her, while in fancy she was a young girl again 
in the dreary roum in Dorset Street, and the rain 
plashed against the windows, and ran down the panes 
in dirty streams, and the roar of the great city 
sounde:! in her ears, and she heard the lodgers’ steps 
upon the stairs, and her baby was in her arms, 
cuddled so close to her that she felt the warm, tender 
flesh against her own just as she felt that of the 
sleeping girl, whose face, and neck, and bands she 
touched so carefully, and yet with snch a world of 
love and tenderness, as she whispered to herself : 

“Little girly, little baby, little Gertie, my very 
own little one, you are changed since that dreadful 
day so many years ago, but I know that you are 
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mine, They took you from me when I was asleep, 
and now, when I see you again, I find you sleeping 
too. Darling little child, do you know it is your 
mother standing here and talking to you thus? Will 
you ever know, ever open your eyes on me and call 
me mother? Oh, Heaven, spare her to me—sparemy 
precious child !” 

This was what Mr. Schuyler heard Edith say ; for, 
feeling anxious for her, he stood just outside the door, 
and, when her voice ceased and he heard a rustling 
sound, he went swiftly in, and, supporting her with 
his arm as she sank into a chair, held her head 
upon his bosom, and soothed her tenderly, while the 
tears which did her so much good began to fall like 
rain. ‘ 

It was strange the effect Edith’s presence in the 
sick-room had upon Miss Rossiter. She had fully 
indorsed Gertie—ay, had in some sort adopted her in 
her own mind, and could not bear that another should 
share her watch, and care, and anxiety for the only 
invalid in whom she had ever been so deeply in- 
terested. But as soon as Edith’s tears were dried, 
and she was herself again, and the calm, quiet diguity 
of the mother asserted itself, Miss Rossiter, who was 
not the mother, was compelled to stand aside while 
another took her place and watched the ebb and flow 
of the fever which rose so high, and did the thousand 
little things which only a mother could have thought 


to do. 

And Edith did not grow tired and faint with con- 
stant watching. On the contrary, both strength and 
flesh came back to her, and, when at last the fever 
turned and the verdict of safe was pronotuced, she 
gained faster far than Gertie, and it seemed to Mr. 
Schuyler that she grew younger and fairer each day 
until it was very hard to believe her the mother of 
the girl who, with the marks of disease upon her face, 
looked her nineteen years. 

The sea was not so placid now, the boat was toss- 
ing on the waves, and Gertie sat alone on deck, and 
called in vain for Godfrey, who had deserted his post 
and was nowhere to be found, until one morning, 
when he came bodily, the wreck of his former sell, 
and climbing the stairs to Gertie’s room, bent over 
her with words of love, which penetrated to her dull 
ear, and must in part have been comprehended. 

After that Godfrey stayed in Miss Rossiter’s house, 
which seemed a sort of hospital, and was so distaste- 
ful to Miss Julia when she came that she accepted 
her Uncle Calvert's invitation, and went to his 
house, 

Julia had heard every particular of the story before 
she came home, for her father had written it to her 
and had told her of Gertie’s illness and Edith's pre- 
sence in Miss Rossiter’s house, Thus Julia’s first 
surprise and indignation had had time to akate, and 
now she was in a kind of bewildered state, incapable 
of realizing anything to the full except the fact that 
in some sort her aunt had gone over to the enemy, 
leaving her alone on the old ’vantage ground of dis- 
like and opposition to that woman, through whom all 
this had come upon them. 

Fortunately, however, for Julia, her mind was just 
then occupied with thoughts of a certain bachelor, 
who had offered himself and his reported half-million 
for her acceptance. This offer she was duly con- 
sidering when she came home, and after seeing how 
matters were at her Aunt Christine’s, and staying a 
day or two in her uncle’s dark old house, she nearly 
made up her mind to accept it, though the man was 
forty and bored her nearly to death with his twad- 
dling talk about his horses and dogs. 

She had not seen Edith during the one day and 
night spent at Miss Rossiter’s, neither had she men- 
tioned her name or inquired for Gertie, except to ask 
if the fever was considered catching, and how her 
aunt liked having her house turned into an hospital. 

Of this indifference Edith knew nothing and would 
not have cared if she had. All her thoughts were 
centred in that little white-faced girl slowly grop- 
ing her way back to life and reason, and talking now 
far more than she had done at first when the 
water was so} still and the boat sailed so steadily, 
She was saved; she would live; there was no ques- 
tion about that, and Edith had only to wait patiently 
for the day when the blue eyes would first look at 
her with recognition in their glance and the dear 
voice call her mother. 

Miss Rossiter had given her Gertie’s message and 
she knew the words by heart, and repeated them 
often to herself as she kept her tireless vigils and 
watched for the first faint sign of reason. It wason 
a pleasant April day, and the windows of the room 
were open, admitting the warm spring air, and the 
sun shone softly upon the rare plants which Miss 
Rossiter had brought and placed outside the windows, 
where they made quite a little garden. 

Edith had been up all night and was still sitting 
across the room, leaning her tired head upon her hand, 
when a sound caught her ear and brought her to her 
feet, where sho stood listening intently for it to be 





repeated, wondering if she could be mistaken, or 
had she heard the blessed name mother, and was sh 
the mother meant and Gertie’s the voice which calle: 
her ? 

“Mother, my mother,” it eame again, and then 
Edith glided rapidly across the floor, and parting the 
silken hangings to the bed looked eagerly in. 

Gertie was awake, Gertie was sane, and thinking 
herself alone had tried to put things together and r-- 
member where she was, and what it was she heard 
long ago it seemed which mad» her so glad. 

“Oh, [Iknow—I have a mother,” she said to herself, 
and it was this word Edith caught. x 

“Mother, my mother,” Gertie said again, delighte:) 
to repeat the dear name, and then it was that Hdit: 
parted the curtains and looked in upon her. 

Oh, the rapturous joy, the perfect bliss of that firs! 
long gaze when eye met eye, and told without the 
aid of words the mighty love there was between tl 
mother and the child meeting as such for the firs: 
time in the full sense of the relation. My pen canno: 
describe it, neither should it if it could, for there ar 
some scenes over which, like the face of Iphigenia’: 
father, a veil must be thrown, and this is one o 
them. 

Suffice it to say that Edith was perfectly satisfied 
with Gertie’s reception of her, and when an hou: 
later Mr. Schuyler looked into the room he found 
them fast asleep, both heads on the same pillow 
Edith’s arms around Gertie’s neck, and one of Gertie’s 
pale, wan hands resting on Edith’s face. ’ 

This picture touched him keenly, and he cried 
softly to himself as he stood gazing at the two, so 
like each other in their sleep that he wondered he 
had never seen the strong resemblance before. Then 
he called Miss Rossiter, who came and looked, ani 
cried a little too; but neither spoke a word, and afte: 
a moment’s silence went out together, and closing 
the door left them alone together, the mother and her 
child. 

———_—_—_ 
CHAPTER LIX, 

“Howanrp, come here, I wish to speak to you,” 
Miss Rossiter said, in the quick, decided way she had 
assumed since so much had been depending upon her, 
and she had been drawn out of herself. “ Howard, 
what do you mean to do with Gertie? That is, so 
far as money matters areconcerned? Will you make 
her really one of your children, and have her share 
equally with them?” 

“ Really, Christine, I have not thought, I don't 
know; it’s a little too soon for that. Why, yes, | 
rather think—she will share with them—yes, if God- 
frey marries Alice, or some other girl with money ; 
there would then be more reason why Gertie should 
share equally, as Godfrey would not need so much.” 

“Howard, don’t be stupid. Godfrey will never 
marry Alice, nor anybody else except Gertie West- 
brooke, and you know that, or ought to know it. I 
learned it those days I took care of him when Gertie 
was with me, and [ got to liking her in spite of my- 
self, I am not a deceitful woman, Howard, and I will 
not say that 1 am altogether satisfied with Edith. 1 
is not in my nature to feel that people of her rauk in 
life are fully my equals, but I shall always treat her 
well for Gertie’s sake and Godfrey’s. 1 cannot uu- 
derstand it, but that child has grown strangely iuto 
my heart since she has been here in my house. They 
say we always love what has cost us trouble aud 
made us forget ourselves, and I think I love lier 
better than I have loved anything since Charlie died, 
and I intend to make her my heire:s, or at least to give 
her the larger share of my fortune, and if she only 
would stay with me I’d keep her gladly, I havo 
told you this, Howard, so that money need not stand 
between you and your consent for Godfrey to make 
Gertie his wife, as I know he intends to do.” 

Mr. Schuyler was astonished, and could hardly be- 
lieve that it was Christine Rossiter speaking to him, 
as this woman spoke, and actually pleading Gertie’s 
cause, and advising him to accept her as the wife of 
his son. In spite of Miss Rossiter’s talk of adoption 
and heirship, he felt a pang of regret when he re- 
membered the Creighton line of ancestry, almost as 
pure as his own, and thought of Jennie Nesbit, who 
seemed destined to be connected with himinso many 
ways through Edith, and Emma, and Godfrey. But 
there was no help for it. The Creightons must go 
—the star of the Lyles was in the ascendant, aud 
when that afternoon Godfrey went up to see Gertis for 
the first time since her return to consciousness he had 
his father’s full consent to claim her for his wile. 

Mr. Schuyler himself had told Godfrey the story of 
Gertie’s birth, and Godfrey had hurrahed for very 
joy, feeling that in some way Gertie was thus brought 
nearer to him, He knew of her coming aloue to him 
in his illness and braving the world because 
she thought herself his sister, He had faint 
reminiscences, too, of soft hands which cooled his burn- 
ing brow, of loving words breathed into his ear, and 
of firm though geutle remoustrances and threats of 
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leaving him when the vessel plunged so fearfully and 
he was plunging with it. 

Gertie had surely saved his life, and even when he 
did not know she was in the room she had been con- 
stantly in his mind and was with him in his desperate 
voyage over the stormy sea, where he had so nearly 
been lost. Always, when the waves were doing their 
worst and he was upside down, there was a thought 
in his mind of La Soeur, and he wondered how she 
was pulling through, and if the window was open in 
her dingy little room. Hers was the first name upon 
lis lips when he ewoke to consciousness; she was 
the first he inquired for, and before he was really 
fit he left his room and went to Miss Rossiter’s to 
be near his darling and see her when he chose. But 
she had never known him when he bent over her with 
fond words and, loving caresses; and she talked of 
him to his face, and mourned sadly that he was lost, 
gone from her ship, and she was left to sail alone 
over the troubled waters. 

“T am here, Gertie. I shall never leave you again. 
You are mine for ever now,” he had said to her once, 
when she could not understand his meaning, and now 
he was going to say it again, with every obstacle 
cleared from his path, and nothing to impede his love, 
not even Alice, who had made a virtue of necessity, 
aud was tolerably reconciled, 

Gertie was sitting up for the third time since her 
convalescence, and expecting him, but she was not 
prepared for the rush across the floor, or the impetu- 
osity with which he gathered her in his arms, as if 
she had been a doll, and hugging her so close to his 
bosom that her breath came in quick gasps, carried 
her to the mirror, and laying her white thin face be- 
side his own, which, if possible, was whiter and 
thinner, still bade her see what a “ pair of picked 
chickens they were,” 

“ But we weathered it, Gertie,” he said, “and now 
we've nothing to do but grow strong and well again, 
and you will be more beautiful than ever, while I— 
well, Gertie, I never was so happy in my life as at 
this moment when I hold you thus and kiss you, so 
—and so!” 

He emphasized his words with kisses, which took 
Gertie’s breath away, and when she could speak she 
said, imploringly : 

“Please, Godfrey, put me down. 
hurt me.” 

Then he placed herin her chair, and, kneeling at 
her side, held her handsin his, aud, looking anxiously 
into her face, said : 

“ Forgive me, darling, I did not think how weak 
you were, and I am so happy, for I have father’s con- 
sent for you to tell me yes. [really have, and you 
are my own for ever, ‘ Tell Gertie,’ father said, ‘that 
I release herfrom her promise and welcome her as 
really my daughter." The gov—, father I mean, is 
a trum—splendid, I beg your pardon, but I always 
run into slang when I am very happy. Will you 
kiss me now, Gertie, even if I am uot a perfect gen- 
tleman ?” 

* You are not deceiving me, Godfrey ?” Gertie said, 
her lips quivering as she thought how terrible it would 
ba to have this new cup of joy dashed from her lips 
just as she was ready to drink it. 

“Deceiving you! No. Father did say so, and 
Allie knows it too; and fickle, like all her sex, will 
not break her heart for me, who, she says, looks like 
a fright with my shaved head, high cheek bones, and 
yellow skin, and loose clothes. You see the fever 
has not left me very good-looking, and Marks, the 
rector at Schuyler Hill, is at Uncle Calvert's, and rode 
with Allie yesterday; and I should not be surprised 
if she were yet to make aprons for Mrs. Van’s babies, 
aud carry soup to the old lady. She'll be a splendid 
wife for a minister, if she makes up her mind to it.” 

He had rattled on thus volubly for the sake of 
giving Gertie time in which to recover herself a little, 
aud, when he saw that her breath came more 
naturally, and the colour was dying away from her 
cheeks, he returned to the matter in question. 

“ Kiss me, Gertie, gentleman or not, and I shall 
kuow you are to be my wife.” 

He held his face close to hers, and Gertie put her 
arms around his neck. 

And so they were betrothed at last; and when, half 
an hour later, Edith came in, she found Gertie with 
her head resting on Godfrey’s arm and an expression 
of perfect peace upon her face, while he talked to her 
iu tones which no one who had ever known experi- 
mentally the meaning of love could mistake. 

“Ah, mother!” he said, as Edith came up to him. 
“You are really my mother now, for Gertie is mine, 
and the Lyles are pretty well mixed up with the 
Schuylers, 1 think,” 

ns How happy he was, and how he hovered around 
Gertie, seeming almost to devour her with his eyes! 
And when he told Miss Rossiter the good news he 
kissed her too, and swung her round as if she had 
beeu a top, and wanted to kiss his father, and did kiss 
Julia aad Alice both when he weat to cal] upon them 
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that evening, and told them he was as good as a 
married man, 

Alice had given him up ever since the day Miss 
Rossiter drove down to see her, and talked so affec- 
tionately of Gertie, and said nothing would please 
her better than to see her Godfrey’s wife. ‘There 
had been a few tears in private, a wrench or two in 
her heart, and then it was all over; for Allie’s love 
had never been very strong, and but very little more 
than her pride was wounded when Gertie was pre- 
ferred to herself. 

Alice had one good trait—sho did not long harbour 
malice or resentment ; and she received Godfrey cor- 
dially, and said she hoped he would be happy, and 
blushed rather prettily when he joked her about the 
peers and said she might possibly be his neigh- 

our, 

Two weeks from that day the doors and windows 
at Schuyler House were opened wide, and Mrs. Tiffe, 
in a wild state of excitement and expectancy, was 
giving the most contradictory orders to the servants, 
and flitting from room to room to see that all was in 
readiness for the family, who were coming home and 
would be there to dinner. 

Everybody knew the story now, and none liked 
Edith the less, but rather the more, I think, while 
the fact that Gertie was to marry Godfrey filled every 
one with joy except Tom Barton. Poor Tom, he 
came to the Mouse that day when we were expect- 
ing her, and, handing me a bunch of pansies aud 
violets, said : 

“They are for her room. I always associate her 
with violets, She is just as sweet as they are, Heaven 
bless her!” 

There was a tremour in his voice and his hand 
shook as he gave me the flowers. He was taking it 
hard, and I pitied him so much when he said: 

“ There is nothing in the wide world for me to live 
for now; but I shall not go back to my cups. She 
helped make me a man, and I’|l keep so for her sake, 
but I tell you, Ettie, it is pretty tough-work. I wish 
I were dead ; I do, upon my word.” 

How sweet the perfume of those violets was, and 
how eagerly Gertie inhaled it when she came at last 
and I took her to her room. 

“Tom brought them. He says they are like you,” 
I said, while a shadow flitted over Gertie’s face, for 
she knew just how much Tom Barton loved her, and 
felt in part the burden weighing him down so 
heavily, 

It was curious to watch Edith as she came back to 
her home, with something of humility and fear in her 
manner, as if she dreaded the meeting of her old ac- 
quaintances now that they knew of the deception 
which had been practised so long, and it was equally 
curious to see how Mr. Schuyler sustained and upheld 
her and stood by her, and treated her with a con- 
sideration and increased deference and tenderness 
which would have prevluded anything like coolness 
or indifference on the part of his friends toward his 
wifo had they felt disposed to manifest it, which they 
were not. Edith was too popular, too much a 
favourite with all classes for anything except positive 
wrong to make a difference now ; and the very first 
evening of her return many of her old acquaintances 
came to see her and offer their congratulations for the 
finding of her daughter, and that daughter Gertie. 

How happy we were that night when Edith and 
Gertie sat together upon the sofa, the daughter’s 
head resting upon the mother’s shoulder, and Mr, 
Schuyler and Gcdfrey standing behind and bending 
protectingly over them. Even Julia, who had come 
with the party, was unusvally gracious, and told me 
confidentially that though she would have advised 
secrecy wit regard to Gertie’s father she was toler- 
ably well satisfied with matters as they were, es- 
pecially as Mr. Camden did not care, and she would 
soon be away from it all. 

The next day was Sunday, and Mr. Marks had no 
cause to complain of empty pews, for every place 
was filled long before the bell sounded its last note 
and the Schuyler carriage drew up to the door. 

It did not matter at all that the villagers had seen 
Edith and Gertie and Godfrey hundreds of times, 
there was about them now a new element of interest, 
and the people came even from other churches to see 
the wonderful sight. But they were in part doomed to 
disappointment, for Gertie was still too weak to ven- 
ture out, while Godfrey would not go without her, 
and so, of the three lions, only Edith was there, her 
beautiful head drooping a little, hor pale cheek flush- 
ing, and her eyes cast timidly down as she walied 
to her accustomed place and dropped upon her knees, 
where she remained a long, long time, while all 
through the church there was a solema hush as the 
people watched her, many with tearful eyes and all 
with a feeling that they knew the nature of her 
prayers and sympathized with her. 

Mr. Marks’s project of providing beforehand ample 
means for sustenance of the parish poor during the 
coming winter was made a sure thing that morning , 





by the bank noto which Edith laid upon the plate, 
and which we all knew was a thank offering for the 
crowning blessing of her life—tiie lifting of the cloud 
which had so long hung over her, and the finding of 
her lost child in the person of sweet litle Gertiv 
Westbrooke. 


(To be continued.) 


A WORD ABOUT NAMES. 

PrRoBABLY many people have noticed that nearly 
all Scriptural names havea meaning. Thus, Aaron 
means “a teacher; Abigail “her father’s joy ;” 
Japhet “the persuader” or “orator;” David “the 
well-beloved ;” Ichabod (born ata time when Israel 
had just suffered severe defeat), “the glory is de- 
parted ;” and so on, the parents giving each child its 
namo in token of some particular feeling, or of somo 
occurrence that had taken place at or near the time 
of the child’s birth, It is the same with the Ameri- 
can Indians and other uncivilized people of the pre- 
sent day, amongst whom we find such names as 
Scar-face, Mud-in-the-eye, Little-Bear, Red-fox-tail, 
etc., etc. 

But perhaps it has never occurred to many that 
the English and other now polished nations were 
once uncivilized and chose names in similar ways. 
Thus many of our common surnames were derived 
from the occupation pursued by members of the 
family years ago; as Woodward and Forrester, each 
meaning “a man who controls and takes care of 
woods and forests,” and Smith meaning at first only 
“an armourer,” but afterwards any worker in metal. 

Other names are derived frum the places which had 
long formed the home of certain families, as the 
names of Ramsey, Lindsey, and Wiittlesea (or 
Whittlesey), the termination ea and ey being tie 
Saxon for island; and the names Walton and Wal- 
pole, which were taken from the fact that, in early 
days, these families lived near the great wall which 
the Romans builtin Britain. Some very old names 
are supposed to be derived from the names of the 
various heathen divinities, as ‘Thorburn, which meaus 
the “ burn” or brook of ‘Thor, oue of the gods of the 
ancient Danes and Norwegians. 


Ramway Disasters.—In England and Scotland 
during the month of December there were 21 railway 
disasters, out of which there were 18 collisions, 
causing the death of three persons, the probable death 
of another, injuring 160 persons, 79 being more or 
less seriously and 16 dangerously hurt. 

ANOTHER step has been made in tho direction of 
carrying out a system of National Education. On the 
1st of January instructions were issued by the Local 
Government Board, the effect of which is that about 
a quarter of a million of out-door pauper childreu will 
henceforth have not only to be fed by the Poor Law 
Guardians throughout the couutry, but provided with 
elementary instruction as well. 

An Instance or Sincutar LonGeviry.—Ac 
cording to a contemporary there is living a Brazilian 
who was born on the 29th May, 1695, and who is 
consequently in his 178th year. Don José Martino 
Coutinho is, we are assured, still in possession of his 
mental faculties, and the only bodily ailment ie com- 
plains of is “rigidity in the leg joints,” which in a 
gentleman of his years is hardly to be wondered at. 
Tn his youth Coutinho foughtas a soldier in Pernam- 
buco against the Dutch, and remembers the most 
notable facts in the reigus of Don John V., Don José, 
and Dona Maria I. It is added that he can count 
123 grandchildren, 86 great grandchildren, 23 great 
great grandchildren, and 20 great great great grand- 
children, which is, perhaps, the least astonishing part 
of the story. 


Tue Tower or Lonpon.—It is expected that the 
large store of arms at the ‘lower of London will be 
removed to Woolwich and deposited at the dockyard 
in charge of the Coutro! Department, and that the 
ancient armour at the Tower is to be taken to South 
Kensington. The removal of the Crown jewels was 
also contemplated, but appears to have been aban- 
doned as soon as thought of, as too serious a violation 
of the traditions of the place, the character of which 
as a museum or show place for visitors would in that 
case have been utterly destroyed. ‘lhe idea, some- 
what vague at present, is that those changes are in 
accordance with some scheme of the City Corpora- 
tion, a scheme by which the large buildings in the 
vicinity occupied as the Mint and the Custom House 
are equally affected, the City being in need of some 
river frontage, which by transferring the Mint to the 
‘ower, and the Custom House to the Mint, it may at 
some cost obtain. 

Yur Nationan ScHoon ror Music.—lIn laying 
the foundation stone of the National School for 
Music the Duke of Edinburgh refrained from 
speech-making, and the ceremony was consequently 
short. Major General Eardley Wilmot tnanked 
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His Royal Highness, on behalf of the Society of 
Arts, for honouring the occasion with his presence. 
There was a large gathering of musical and other 
celebrities, including Sir Julius Benedict and Sir 
Michael Costa, 


A LABOUR OF LOVE. 
——_s—__—_ 
CHAPTER XItI. 

“ Arive yet, Lawry!” shouted the baronet, reach- 
ing the side of his son, very much out of breath and 
somewhat bothered. “ Didu’t you tell us all you were 
gone? Where have you been, then ?” 

“Qolonel Yhorueliff, my dear fellow!” cried my 
lord, with a gasp of amazement between each word, 
“ how can we welcome you back to Childerwitch rap- 
turously enough? Ah, poor thing, sho feels it!” 
pointing to the half-senseless girl in Colonel Thorn- 
cliff’s arms. 

Colonel Thorncliff disengaged a hand to shake his 
father’s. 

“Hem! I’ve come home jast for a glimpse of you 
all,” suid the solder, as hesitatingly as if he had got 
a blow on the head. “I don’t look for much of a 
welcome from any one but Lady Thorncliff.” 

“ And your wile!” almost shrieked my lord, itch- 
ing to force somethirg out of him about the myste- 
r.ous woman in his arms. 

he colonel looked vacantly at her, and slightly 
shrugged his shoulders. It was all very well to soothe 
a frightened girl by saying yes to her prayers in the 
heat of the moment, but it was a very different thing 
to tell falsehoods in cold blood for her. 

So the colonel said nothing. 

“Now what becomes of your insinuations?” 
shouted Sir Marcus, turning a broadly grinning face 
from his son and daughter-in-law to his lordship. 
* Duesn’t that put an end to them all? Eh, Adder- 
lev? Eh, you blockhead? Haw, haw, haw !” 

And, enchanted at the lengthened visage of the de- 
feated baron, Sir Marcus forgot everything else and 
almost danced a hornpipe in the rain. 

‘* Suppose,” said the colonel, coldly, ** we seék 
shelter from the weather. Tis lady—hem !—seems 
far too thinly clad to remain here.” 

“Yes, yes!” shrieked my lord, malevolently ; 
“ your wife is drenched through, besides which she 
has faiuted, Will you allow me to assist her into the 
house? Iam a giant beside you, you know.” 

Colonel Thorncliff, beginuing to catch the drift of 
my lord, and thoroughly detesting the man, turned 
on him sharply. 

“Mrs. Thorncliff is my care,” said he, haughtily. 
“Thank you all the same.’ 

Mrs. Thorncliff! 

He had said it at last. 

Lord Adderley slunk away. Such a combination 
of marvels mastered him. 

Miss Ingrave sat on the hall chair still, glaring 
though the opeu door at the tableau vivant. 

* Jezebel !”” hissed Lord Adderley, fiercely griping 
his trembling ally, “ you have set me on the wrong 
woman! You have made a tool of me to wreak your 
awa hatred on Colonel Thorncliff’s wife! Ab, by 
Heaven, you shall rue this! 

She turned her horrified eyes from the tableau to 
is distorted visage, and piteously moaned out: 

“No, no, no; indeed, Dimon, you wreng me! I 
could have staked my life that she was Jane Vail. I 
was sure I heard Lady Thorneliff call her Anthony’s 
laughter. Idid hear her say so, I believe even vet 
that she is Jane Vail. Yes, I do!” cried Miss In- 
grave, passionately. “She can bewitch all you men, 
and twist you round her finger, but she can’t bewitch 
me! J’ll hunt her down yet! Wait till Lady Thorn- 
cliff awakes ; let us hear what she will call her! Wait 
for that, Lord Adderley !”’ 

The storm was rumbling away, the tempest had 
blown itself out. 

Her words rang throughout the old hall likea pro- 
phecy. 

They were still ringing when Sir Marcus, Colonel 
Thorncliff, and the woman he had called his wife en- 
tered the house, 

They were still ringing when the clock in the niche 
overhead chimed twelve o’clock, waking Jane Vail 
from her half-swoon like au electric shock. 

Still ringing when a servant came flying down the 
stairs with: 

‘Mrs, Thorncliff, my lady is awake.” 

Ringing out when Annabel Ingrave, snarling and 
vengeful, glided upstairs aud reached my lady’s 
chamber—first. 

The nurse, who was concealed from the invalid’s 
view by a curtain, hearing Miss Ingrave enter, 
hastily beckoned her forward without looking round, 
for she was intently watching my lady. Miss In- 
grave passed swiitly to the bedside, 

* No, no!” whispered Mrs. Garnet, in terror, seeing 
who it was. 


1” 





Too late! 

Miss Ingrave was bending over my lady, 

Miss Ingrave had caught my lady’s eye. 

My lady was gazing up at her with a frozen look 
of horror, 

Too late! 

At that moment—how it was done one cannot 
describe—with one swooping gesture Jane Vail was 
on her, had forced her across the chamber, and, 
standing in the corridor, was towering over her, 
white with wrath, her great eyes glaring, all the 
passionate indignation of a good heart, all the grand 
scorn and fury of all her father’s ancestors boiling 
in her veins. 

“ Fiend that you are,” said she ; *‘ could you murder 
your benefactress? Oh,coward! Slave! Of what 
is your heart made ?” 

And her eye might have scorched the intriguante 
upon the spot. 

Feeling herself exposed and the inmost secrets of 
her soul laid open to that piercing, flaming eye, Mise 
Ingrave for once was perfectly speechless, 

Wiucing, backing, writhing, cowering under the 
overwhelming onslaught of this. proud Nemesis, 
and raging with shame and defeat in her black heart, 
she slunk away. 

Then Jane went to Lady Thorncliff. 

Alas! My lady’s eyes were clused; she was un- 
conscious, 

“She’ll never rally more!” sobbed the nurse, tuil- 
ing away to restore animation. “Oh, Mrs. Thorn- 
cliff, why weren’t you here?” 

Then the doctors were sent for in hot haste, all the 
novprofessionals were shut out of the room, and 
Childerwitch was forbidden to creak a shoe or draw 
an audible breath for many a day. 

Jane presented herself before Colonel Thorncliff 
when the stipulated hour was about out. 

That gentleman had been regaling himself with 
his honoured parent’s society in Sir Marcus’s private 
sanctum, across the sacred threshold of which no 
foot of woman was ever permitted to pass; and there 
Jane discovered him, the door being wide open. 

Colonel Thorucliff was reclining somewhat wearily 
on an old oaken settle; Sir Marcus was pacing. up 
and down the imaginary deck of a ship, growling 
away in low tones. 

He marched toward her the instant he saw her, 

“Tsay, Marian,” quoth he, roughly, “ what’s up 
between youtwo? What are ye sulking with each 
other about ? Come in and let’s hear.” 

Poor Jane, already trembling with dread of the 
haughty colonel, what between the stare of curiosity 
and mockery he levelled at her and this malapropos 
address of the baronet’s, felt ready to sink through 
the floor for shame. 

“Come along,” continued Sir Marcus, “let’s hear 
the quarrel. Pretty fellow he to havea wife! Why 
dou’t you come in, Marian? He won’t eat you, will 
he?” 

Jane modestly entered; and notwithstanding all 
her sense of humiliation and her sickening fear of 
the coming interview, the handsome black dress she 
wore, the fashionable coiffure, and the extreme pallor 
and delicacy of her countenance gave her an appear- 
ance as distinguished as that of the girl on Morley 
Moor was commonplace — which fact the colonel 
noted, and turned up his handsome nose in derision 
of adventuresses’ arts. 

‘Did I not tell you the day I came to- Childer- 
witch,” said Jane, stung into speech, “that Colonel 
Thorneliff had married so far beneath him that he 
was ashamed of his wife—that he never would have 
acknowledged her unless he had thought himself 
dying ?” 

Sir Marcus suppressed an angry roar. 

© Colonel Thorneliff’s an idiot for his pains, then,” 
snarled he. “ You lubber, can’t you discern a market 
bum-boat from a taut little clipper that can sail in 
any waters? Why, man, she’s a goddess! She 
saved your mother’s life, man! Ashamed of her! 
Don’t tell me such rubbish.” 

Colonel Thorncliff, receiving this tirade in con- 
temptuous silence, here said : 

* My good lady, will you do me the honour to walk 
in the park with me?” 

Not venturing to raise her eyes she bowed assent 
and led the way from Sir Marcus’s sanctum, he fol- 
lowing them to the door, chuckling and growling by 
turns, 

“There, there, you donkeys, go and make it up. 
Ashamed of her, forsoota! Hanged if I don’t wish 
she'd lived when I was looking outfora mate! At the 
point of death for three mouths, and comes home to 
act like this to a woman a precious deal too good for 
him! By George! if I see one wry look——” etc., 
ete. 

The storm had washed every green leaf greener, 
had cleared the atmosphere to crystaline brilliancy, 
and wooed out all the sweet odours of flowers and 
balmy foliage, 





A cloudless sky glittered from firmament to firma. 
ment, a warm sunshine filled the air; the gravel on 
the walks shone red and amber and emerald like 
scattered gems. 

It was a very pretty scene they walked in, and they 
were @ very appropriate pair—tall and goodly, and 
passing comely—that walked in it; but for all the 
pleasure they took in it, or the pride they felt in each 
other, they might have been blind and dumb, 

Side by side they paced down the avenue between 
two green walls dripping diamonds and out of tho 
gilded gates of Childerwitch. 

Side by side they paced along a by-path, on each 
hand stretching an emerald waste, and paused in the 
miiidle of it. 

Then the colonel vouchsafed to speak. 

“Now, my good girl, will you have the goodness 
to explain the amazing position in which you havo 
placed me?” 

Jane stood confounded. 

The unworthy use she had made of the confidence 
he had reposed in her when he supposed himself 
dying, the audacious manner in which she had en- 
tangled him in her imposture, and the embarrassing 
nature of the position into which she bad forced him, 
seemed utterly overwhelming with his cold, purple 
eye dwelling on her. 

“Come,” said the proud young patrician, after a 
pause, “ I await your promised explanation, What 
could have procured me the honour of being elected 
to the post of your deceased husband ?” 

Her transparent skin showed the violent rush of 
the crimson blood from her shamed heart—cheek, 
brow and neck were dyed in burning blushes. 

“ What!” scoffed the colonel, “ nothing ready yet ? 
No fair excuses, no eloquent appeals, no tragic pro- 
testations, crocodile tears or luring blandishments ; 
no grand coup to turn the rout into a victory? Why, 
my brave soul, is this in the réle of a soldier of for- 
tune?” 

Nota word could she utter even yet ; the mortifica: 
tion of her situation almost choked her; she would 
gladly have died of it then and there. 

The contemptuous amusement with which the 
young noble looked down upon her and her pitiful iu- 
trigues was more galling than the fiercest reproaches. 
Obviously he would not condescend to be indignant 
at a creature he deemed so low! 

After waiting a few moments in vain for an answer 
the colonel wheeled on his heel and took up his 
march, six paces torward, six paces back, as if on 
guard; his head up, his magnificent figure upright as 
a dart, his haughty eyelids half dropped in sublime 
forgetfulness of her and her agony. 

The hot shame crept back to her heart, and sho 
grew chill with fear. She was bound to tell her story 
to that proud, scorning man. 

What was to become of her? Would he shelter 
her from the consequences of her dire and fatal folly, 
for the sake.of her motive? 

Oh, not he! 

She was ia his eyes something like the dust he 
ground under his heel, a little more despicable. 

If there beat a generous pulse in his heart which 
might have impelled him to befriend her for her 
wronged father's sake, the falsehood, the trickery, the 
shameful deception of her course had undoubtedly 
stilled it. 

He soil his hands in the affairs of an impostor? 
Ha! ha! Alas! honesty would have been the best 
policy after all. 

“Colonel Thorncliff!” said Jane Vail, trembling— 
all but her voice. 

Colonel Thorncliff came to a dead halt. 

“T can think of no excuse——” 

“By Jove!” interrupted he, 
anomaly among intriguantes.” 

“ Except my story.” 

“Ah, to be sure. A story. 
by your confidence in me.” 

“For mercy’s sake, sir, hear me without prejudice!” 

“My girl, lam dying to hear you. The boldness 
of your tactics has interested me vastly in you. I am 
impatient to be placed en rapport with so much auda- 
city. 

If she had been a scullery maid from his mother’s 
kitchen he could not have derided her more. 

= Heaven knows I stole your name from no base mo- 
tive. 

“ Ah! a piousfraud. I see. Proceed, my friend.” 

“Oh,thisis hard! Sir, if you sneer so I can’t 
speak.” 

“ Hem—hydraulics? Spare me, my dear soul, I 
have a profound objection to tears.” 

“If Lady Thorncliff could speak for me I need not 
pray your mercy.” 

“A benefit forgot, eh? Yes, Sir Marcus informed 
me of your goodness in saving my mother’s life. Had 
I met you in any other circumstances I should have 
felt honoured to clasp the hand of so brave a git!. 
But true heroism does not :consort with fraud, If 
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clasp the hand of no impostor. However, don’t be 
alarmed, that act shall count for something in your 
favour.” 

“Colonel Thorncliff, you abase me needlessly. 
Hear and then judge.” 

“ Pardon—pardon! It is possible then to abase 
a betrayer of trust beyond her deserts, is it?” 

“Oh, have mercy! Sir, is it manly to trample upon 
a poor girl, though she should be the vilest?” 

* Enough !” said the soldier, sternly—* go on with 
what you have to say.” 

She drew breath—she thought of her dear father, 
aud she grew calm. She began at the beginuing, and 
with carefulness, minuteness and earnestness weut 
straight turough her story. 

The colonel did not offer one interruption, but, 
slowly pacing to and fro in front of her, listened at- 
tentively. 

When she spoke of the delicacy and fragility of her 
mother as the cause why she had hidden ber father’s 
existence from her, and of the high hope of gaining 
his release as her sole motive for entering upon this 
course, which had ended so shamefully, he stopped 
to gaze upon her with his full purple eyes dilating. 

When she related her frieud!essuess, her poverty, 
and the cruel repulse she had received from the 
rector of Little Catesby, he took up his siow march 
again, and halted no more until she had finished 
down to the present day ; and waited tremblingly for 
his verdict, 

He marched on for a timein silence. 

Suddenly he halted before her, 

“T believe your tale,” said he, curtly. “You are 
an extraordinary woman.” 

He broke off and marched awhile, then halted a 
second time before her, 

“ Your intention was noble,” said he, “and your 
enthusiasm was generous. It is a pity that, you 
should have defiled such pure and exalted impulses. 
It is a shame that you should have degraded such a 
woman as yourself to deceptions that. are. beneath 

ou.” 
. He wheeled again and paced to and fro, 

‘You are brave,” said he, halting as before and 
regarding her with a sort of lofty indignation; ‘‘ why 
were you not brave enough to be truthful? Such 
a degradation of splendid impulses! Oh, mon- 
strous!”’ 

“ Sir,” said Jane, goaded toreply, “ I loved truth— 
yes, but I loved my father more,” 

The colonel stared a moment, appalled, and then 
marched off again. 

“Gad!” muttered he, “ the intricacies of a woman’s 
mini! Dishonour rather than defeat!” 

*- You judge harshly,” said Jane ; ‘‘dishonour is a 
black word to cast at me.” 

“The word is no blacker than the act,” retorted 
Colonel Thornecliff, sharply. ‘‘ A truth-loving cha- 
racter would rather die than suffer the foul stain of 
dissimulation.” 

“Oh, how easy itis to speak so!” cried she, in 
sudden scorn ;“ but for love’s sake what would not 
one suffer ?—even the foul stain of dissimulation.” 

He paused, struck to the heart by this. 

“ For love’s sake!” echoed he, “Is that her plea? 
Oh, poor soul! what can be more sublijne than this ? 
Still—still what flimsy rags of principle she wraps 
this idol love in! Woman-like, woman-like. He- 
roism minus honesty—filial piety minus common 
honour. Unnatural!” 

She threw herself at his feet. 

“Pardon me if you can—pardon me!” 
she. 

The soldier was taken aback. 

* Rise, rise!” said he, hastily. 
kneel to me?” 

**T woun’t rise until you have pardoned the injury 
I have doue you,” said she, humbly. 

“Vhe injury? Oh, certainly—yes. 
up; of course |’ll think no more of that,” 

And he would have lifted her by main force. 

“ Wait!" said she, waving him back. “I pray 
you t» protect me!” 

His brow darkened; he gazed at her a few mo- 
ments iu sombre thought. 

“ That is a different matter,” said he. ‘ The only 
protection I can offer you is the protection of my 
name. That means that I become an accomplice in 
the fraud you are practising, Madam, I cannot stoop 
to falsehood.” 

He turned off growling and stamping. 

“If you expose me before Lady Thorncliffis able 
to tell me all the portions of my father’s history 
which she omitted before, my case is ruined,” said 
she, imploringly, 

By-and-by he came to her with flashing eyes. 

“* Of course it is lost !” exclaimed he, bitterly. “‘My 
father would turn you out of the house in an instant 
if he found this imposture out, What a deplorable 
mistake you have made! One false step and Adder- 
ley can pounce upou you and ruin you by this very 
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weapon you have putin his hand. And he is just 
snake enough to use the weapon.” 

“ Then,” gasped she, ‘‘ you—do—not—mean—to— 
expose—me ?” 

“No!” shouted the colonel, almost as roughly as 
Sir Marcus himself could have done. 

He was off again, growling and muttering, gnaw- 
ing at his goldon moustache and rumpling his amber 
locks. 

“ Pretty scrape this!” said he, looming over her 
again. “My own wife,is scarcely cold in her grave 
yet, and here I am to becredited with another. There, 
you needn’t cry !”’ 

“I’m not crying, Colonel Thorucliff. Your kind- 
negs. has surprised me, that is all. I never expected 
it, I cun’t accept it.” 

“Eh?” 

“T have no right to look for a sacrifice of your 
truth and honour for my father’s sake. If you will 
kindly conceal my flight until Iam beyond pursuit, 
and if ever my poor Lady Thorncliff recovers tell her 
why I deserted my post —” 

“Pshaw! who talks of deserting posts? You are 
to stay as Mrs. Thorncliff, and fight this out.” 

“Oh, sir—you forget surely. I can’t now that you 
are here; the position would be intolerable to you, 
playing a part day by day——” 

“ Oh, make your mind easy on that score. 
night.” 

“ Sir " 

“So wehad-better be returning. Make what ex- 
cuses you like for my departure ——”’ 

* Colonel Thorneliff, I really can’t accept your 
generosity. Oh, how.good, how good you must be!” 

“ Hold your.tongue.. Am I a woman to be twisted 
about. by words? I go to-night.” 

She burst into tears. 

“JT have driven him from home!” sighed she. 
“He may never.see Lady Tiorncliff alive again. 
Ob, sir, do regret the course which has led to this!” 

“Be Straightforward in future then,” said the 
colgnel, grimly ; ‘‘a little double. dealing has cost 
poor,Gardiner,his living, and me my mother’s dying 
dlessing.. Bah! Why argue with a woman about 
deception? Isn’t it her daily breath? Come along, 
Miss Vail, and if possible don’t cry.” 

She walked back humbled and abashed by his side. 

The generous mercy which he had extended to her 
made his unbending, high principle seem all the 
more admirable; aud she found herself wistfully 
yearning after her own old pure truthiulness, which 
she had left so far behiud in this sorrowful path 
of hers, 

Sometimes he made remarks in a cool, disapproving 
tone, such as: 

* You are not to expect me to aid you in your 
system of deception, I revolt at the whole thing.” 

* You must represent matters to suit yourself, I 
am dumb on the subject of my supposed wile.” 

When walking up the avenue he said : 

**If you should fail, and want protection then, I 
shall be found there. Write to me,” 

He put his card with his London address on it into 
her hand. 

They came to the doorsteps, 

* Good-by,” said the colonel, abruptly. 

“What! Are you really going away now?” 
gasped she. 

“Certainly I am!’ answered he, haughtily. “I 
will not, under false pretences, enter the roof which 
shelters the purest woman I ever knew.” 

The reverential tone and softening of the eye 
attested to the warm affection which Colonel Thorn- 
cliff bore his step-mother, and the self-sacrifice which 
it cost him to leave her at this critical juncture. 

It all came over Jane Vail ina flash. Her heart 
swelled, her eyes glowed; she put out one of her 
maimed hands from its sling (be sure the colonel’s 
eye had often rested on that sling and not without 
emotion), aud, clasping one of his, lifted it, and pressed 
two quivering velvet-soft lips upon it. 

“ Heaven bless you for your noble lheart!’’ she 
whispered, in a choked voice, and rapidly glided 
away. 


I go to- 


CHAPTER XIII, 

KvENLY sensible as Jane was of the colonel’s 
generosity, and her own unworthy position, she as 
usual put all her feelings of regret and shame under 
her feet, and followed with dogyed persistence the 
luring phantom which beckoned her still to open the 
doors of Anthony Vail’s prison. ‘ 

By this time, with poor, erring, magnanimous 
Jennie, self-renunciation was the salve for every 
wound that dissimulation gave her, and as many a 
wiser head had done before her she liad almost per- 
suaded herself that “ the end justified the means!” 

By-and-by she was accosted by the barouet. 

Where had she put that husband of hers? 

Jane made his excuses. Despairing of seeing Lady 
Thorncliff in her present state, he Lad returned to 
Lundon. 





Objurgations followed from the affronted and irate 
baronet. 

Why, pray? Who had offended him ? 

Jane explained. Unfortunately she had. 

How, pray, had she offended him? Wasit by sav- 
ing his mother from being burned to a cinder, the un- 
grateful fellow ? 

Jane farther explained. They had had a difference. 
He had left her to think it over. 

Colonel Thorncliff’s insolonce was amusing too in 
presuming to differ from a woman whom his father 
—a better judge of women than him—had approved 
of. Might one hear the cause of the offence ? 

Jane humbly excused herself. It was an affair of 
their own. It would all come right one day. 

Sir Marcus was mollified, All right; Colonel 
Thorncliff was a dolt who didn’t know when he was 
well off, Pity he hadn’t got that sly snake Anuabel! 

Mindful of the last-named lady, whose charming 
eyes would open wide with suspicion did she discover 
that Colonel Thorncliff had not even told his wife the 
circumstances of his restoration from the state which 
she had mistaken for death, she made her patron, 
Sir Marcus, relate the facts. 

The man Horseley, a personage well known to 
sporting gentlemen, but personally unknown to 
Colonel Thorncliff, had chanced to meet the latter 
the night before the accident at a London hotel; and, 
having scraped acquaintance with him, it came about 
naturally enough that they went to the station to- 
gether, entered the carriage tugether, and travelled as 
far as Morley together. ‘This was rather encouraged 
by the colonel, who, without disclosing his own name, 
was drawing from the loquacious dog-fancier all the 
on dits about the gentry, his father among them; 
while Horseley on his part was charmed to do the 

agreeable to a gevtleman of obvious rank and wealth 
whom his servant addressed as “colonel,” and who 
had the taste to admire a fine dog when he saw it— 
rather an important item to little Horseley, who had 
scores of “ beauties ” ready for transfer to some gentlo- 
man’s kennels. 

However, they parted at Morley without any sale 
having been effected, Mr. Horseley as ignorant as he 
was at first of his companion’s name and destination. 

Hearing of the railway accident, he drove over to 
the scene in the evening with a companion of his, whom 
he had been visiting on business; found the colonel 
to all appearance dead on the moor and deserted ; put 
him in the bottom of the carriage, and tore off to a 
certain clever, dissipated medical outcast—companion 
the third—who with his dowu-trodden wife lived in 
the middle of a wood eight or ten miles distant from 
any human habitation. 

‘The three examined the suppose] dead man ; clever 
medical outcast reported life still present, fought 
long and valiantly with the coma, and saved him! 

Then the question was what to do with him, 

Three shrunken purses yearniugly asked how to 
make money out of him. 

So the three companions vowed they would hide 
him and restore him to health without a soul to 
share the houour with them—would load him with 
benefits which he must perforce pay back in golden 
profusion, and would in due time share the spoil. 

So the medical man gave all his time and talent to 
the rich patient; Mr. Horsley elected himself servant 
of the invalid; aud the third generously paid all iis 
bills! Three good Samaritans! 

Well, the unknown colonel lay in an apathy for 
mouths, his nervous system being completely shat- 
tered, first by wounds in war aud then by the shock 
of the accident; and when at length the faithful trio 
had their reward in beholding a complete restoration 
of the powers of his mind the colonel chose to pre- 
serve his incoguito a little longer until, as he said, he 
was a fit sight for his astonished family’s eyes, 

So the queer household hung on together for a 
month or two longer; an invalid of unknown rank 
and wealth ; a dissipated doctor, whose cleverness 
had undoubtedly saved the grandee’s life; a pompous 
little man, burning to do himself a good turn by turn- 
ing servant of the great unknown; a@ bland and 
obliging friend who visited them day by day with the 
papers and the country gossip; a pallid, puzzled, 
mawkish hostess, who didn’t understand a mite of 
what was goiug on under her nose; aud a great, 
moping, hulking deerhound they all called “* Snath," 
but who answered nobody. 

One day the grandee’s servant saw in the paper 
the advertisement about Jane Vail. 

* Hullo! here’s enother little stroke of business for 
me,” thought he, so he announced to the grandee that 
he was going on business to Haythorpe-in-the- Marsh. 

“Ah! are you, Horseley?” cried the colonel; 
“then, by Jove! I'll go with you.” 

“But I’m taking the dog-cart and a lot of dogs. 
There’s an old gent down there, au uncommon good 
judge of a brute—Sir Marcus Thorneliif i 

* Yes, I knowhim. Wil pay him a visit.” 

“ All right.” 
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They went. The colonel was in high spirits. 

“They all think I’m dead,” chuckled he. * They'll 
think I am my own ghost.” 

When they approached the village Colonel Thorn- 
cliff alighted and struck into a by-path, ordering 
Horseley to do his business inthe village and rejoiu 
luim at the cates of Childerwitch. 

Mr. Horseley, presenting himself in answer to the 
advertisement to Mr. Grayley, the lawyer, was di- 
rected to go straight to Ciilderwitch, as Lord 
Adderley, who had inserted the advertisement, was 
the re, 

Atthe gate he found the colonel waiting. 

He told him the result of his visit to Grayley, and 
that Lord Adderley was then at Childerwitch. 

Colonel Thorneliff was annoyed, 

* Go on by yourself, then,” said he. “TI will walk 
about the grounds for awhile. By tho way,” said he, 
suddenly, “say nothing about having left a com- 
pauion lounging about the grounds. 1 wish toappear 
unannounced, Sir Marcus is my father.” 

Ol, moment of rapture! Little Horseley & Co. 
had saved the life of a baronet’s son! 

Little Horseley’s devoirs to the golden grandee 
were impatiently cut short by the colonel summoning 
the old woman to open the gate. So they passed in 
and separated—the colonel to some strange reveries 
of the past spent within those walls, the past which 
was anon to be linked with the present ; and Mr. 
Horseley to his amaziug interview with the household 
st the portal. 

% * * * 

All that Jane could do was to wait patiently for 
that fateful history which Miss Ingrave had inter- 
rupted on the night of the fire. Knowing well that 
Miss Ingrave knew well for what she waited, Jane 
dreaded inexpressibly what each day might bring 
forth. 

Did her two foes believe that sho was Marian 
Thorncliff ? Were they satisfied with Colonel Thorn- 
cliff’s recognition of heras his wife? No, one of them 
could not be! Miss Ingrave had seen Lady Thorn- 
cliff on her knees to the so-called Marian, and had 
heard her cali her “ Anthony’s daughter ”—she could 
uot be convinced against the evidence of her own 
senses, And my lord? 

Ugh! What did that furtive glance from the slow 
glistening eye mean? What did that craving move- 
ment of the blood-tipped fingers toward the blood- 
bright lips mean ? 

My lord too was unsatisfied with Colonel Thorn- 
cliff’s recognition of her. 

Ah, Lady Thorncliff, call thy spirit from the con- 
fines of the grave and save Ler thou lovest. 





[MISS INGRAVE EXPOSED.] 
Perhaps three days had passed since the colonel’s 


}appearance and Lady Thorncliff’s brief moment of 
; consciousness, 


Sir Hastings reported that my lady’s pulse was im- 
proving, and that although from weakness she kept 
her eyes shut, and did not attempt to speak, she un- 
derstood what was passing around her. Mrs. Thorn- 
cliff was to keep near her all day; and Miss Ingrave 
was on no account to enter the room. 

About midday my lady fell asleep and Jane went 
for a few minutes to her own room, purposing to put 
on her hat and take a turn in the garden; for by this 
time her hands had so far healed that she could dress 
herself, As she entered the room something glitter- 
ing under the antique dressing-table, which has be- 
fore been mentioned, attracted her attention. Upon 
picking it up what was her surprise and indignation 
to recognize one of Miss Ingrave'’s gold sleeve studs! 

She instantly thought of her note-book, which Miss 
Ingrave had already searched vainly for. Mad she 
been searching again for it ? 

Jane flew to its place of concealment. During her 
illuess she had kept it under her pillow; but when 
she began to spend so much time in Lady Thorn- 
cliff’s room she had returned it to its former drawer, 
feeling confident that Miss Ingrave, having searched 
there once without success, would not return again. 

Fitting the key to the lock, to her horror she dis- 
covered that the lock was broken ! 

She was still hurriedly trying to force it when a 
summons came from Sir Marcus. He wanted her in 
his room. 

She obeyed in much perturbation, believing that 
the note-book had been spread before the baronet, 
and that she was sent for to answer such questions 
as would naturally arise from such a circumstance. 

To her farther disquict she found herself in the 
presence of the loathed Adderley, the treacherous 
Annabel, and the impetuous Sir Marcus, 

“Sir Marcus, I was told that yon wished to see 
me,” said Jane, coldly, standing in the doorway, her 
spirit hardening as she detected the presence of 
danger. 

“So I do, by George! though I didn’t say so,” 
said the gallant barouet. “Nothing but nods and 
simpers, and soft sawder and soon from these two, 
dye see? It makes a man feel uncomfortable even 
in his own smoking-room—deuce take ’em for coming 
where they’re not asked; but you see,” with a leer 
at the very passé Adderley, “ toys will be boys.” 

“'There has been a mistake made then,” said Jane. 
ss Clark told me, as from you, that you wished to see 
me here, 

She stepped back and would have closed the door 














but that my lord rose, and with a low bow, and acool 
cruel smile remarked: 

“Mrs. ‘Thorncliff, you must pardon my little st rata- 
gem toobtain a few words with you; you should 
know how to excuse such pious frauds. I tovk the 
liberty of sending Clark with that message because I 
despaired of inducing you to come in answer to a 
message from myself. Come in I beg of you, I have 
something of importance to say to you before Sir 
Marcus.” 

Oue quick throb of the heart, aud she entered tho 
room. 

Lord Adderley closed the door; Miss Ingrave 
came forward. A fiend-like delight illumined both 
their faces. 

“Sir Marcus, all disguises are at an end to-day,” 
said my lord, as softly as some men whisper love. 
“We, Miss Ingrave and [, holdin our hands at last 
the tests of this lady’sidentity, Surely you must be 
satisfied this time.” 

‘Please, please don’t be angry with us until wo 
have told all!” pleaded Miss Ingrave, engagingly ; 
“ you will judge very differently then.” 

Sir Marcus burst blatant!y into this duet-prelude. 

“What!” shouted he, with au imprecation, * at it 
again, ye sleuths?” 

“ Your attention but for a moment, my dear friend," 
urged Lord Adderley, his sleek, pale head and his 
smooth vcice contrasting with Sir Marcus’s bristling 
hair and loud voice as a serpent contrasts with a lion. 
“Do you recollect that this lady challenged us to 
prove that she was not Marian ‘horncliff before we 
proved that she was Jane Vail ?” 

“Jane Vail be hanged !” shouted the baronet. “I 
don’t intend to hear a word about her! Come, 
Marian, let’s leave ’em to enjoy their tests,” 

“T maintain,” said my lord, with odious gentle- 
ness, “ that Marian died six months ago. Now to the 
proof!” 

He sprang—for once in his life—to open the door 
of an inner room, and beckoned some one out. 

A gentleman in black stepped into the smoking- 
room. 

“The Reverend Alfred Saunders, Rector of St. 
Cloud’s, Heyhurste!” announced my lord, rapidly. 
“Sir Marcus,” smilingly turning to the staring 
baronet, “this is the clergyman who married Colonel 
Thorneliff to Marian Brace some year and a half 
ago.” 

Sir Marcus, only half awake yet, executed a forma) 
nod and waited for more light ; but Jane Vail, seeing 
that the end had come, drew off with one choking 
sob, and silently waited for her ruin, 

(To be continued) 
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FATE. 
By the Author of “ Nickleboy’s Christmas-Boz,” 
Maurice Durant,” etc., efc. 
- re nent ts Bs 
CHAPTER XLVIL. 
Seldom shall she hear a tale 
So sad, so tender, andsotrue. Shenstone. 

“Text me all,” said Clarence, throwing himself at 
her feet, his strong limbs extended to the fire, his 
hand grasping hers, and his eyes upturned, and 
drinking in the out-pouring love from hers, 

“Oh! how can 1?” Lilianasked. “ Itis too long ; 
you are in danger here.” 

He tapped his revoiver with a smile of security. 

“No danger,” he said. ‘I have locked the door, 
the windows are fastenod, and the only means of 
exit are in my hands. Danger! he who is anxious 
for that may obtain it readily enough by enteriug 
now.” 

She put her hand upon his with such a caress, 
fearful though it was, tuat his blood leapt through 
every vein. 

* Ob, my darling!”’ he said, rapturously. “ Who 
would not go through the shadow of death if you were 
Waiting at the otherend? But now tell me, spare 
no details ; every word you utter is food for my fa- 
mishing heart,” 

Thus eloquently coerced she commenced the long 
story, but soon stopped short, 

“ Now that I have told you what happered when I 
heard that you were dead you must tell me where 
you were and all you went through, my poor Clarence! 
I never meant to see you more, nay to forgive you, 
for 1 thought you false to me. But I know you were 
not. Your eyes could not speak to me as they do if 
they had been false!” 

“False!” he repeated, scornfully. “If one should 
rise from the grave to tell me you had believed it I 
would laugh him to scorn. You know I could not be 
false to you, Lilian!’ 

“TI know it, I know it now!” she murmured, 
tearfully, “Poor Clarence, how you must have 
suffered !’? 

“No, no, I will not have that,” he said, with grave 
playfulness. ‘No pitying me, please, when you have 
endured such anguish. And I will tell you nothing 
ane you have finished your story, so go on, my dar- 

ing.” 

_ She then told him of the advent of the strange 
aoctor, 

ile stopped her, and looked thoughtful. 

* Describe him to me, dearest,” he said. “* His face 
aud eyes, his every expression if you can.” 
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[THE DEAF AND DUMB WOMAN. 


She did so and he looked puzzled, 

“No,” he mused, “I cannot recognize the picture, 
Go on, my darling.” 

Then, hesitating, she told of her illness, then, with 
tears, of the dreadful epidemic, the daily funerals, 
the perpetual mourning. 

At last she came to the scene in her own room, when, 
overhearing the doctor and Miss Lucas talking, she 
had incautiously shown them that she Lad unmasked 
them. 

“They sprang on me,” she said, “and forced me 
down, a handkerchief was pressed agaiust my face 
and I remember no more until——” 

Clarence rose to his feet his face livid with pas- 
sion. . 

“Oh, Heaven!” he cried, “ grant me this prayer 
that I may live to punish them, Ob, what vengeance 
mortal can take will outweigh their crime! ‘lhe 
brutes, the demons to dare to lay a finggg on you. Oh, 
my darling, my darling.’ 

With his revolver grasped in his hand he dropped 
at her feet, writhing in the tempest of his rage. 

Lilian’s alarm was great. 

“Not a word more! I will not tell you a word 
more if you are not calm,” she said. **Ob, Clarence, 
if you love me 4 

With an effort he restrained himself, and holding 
up his hand with a gesture that she might go on, sat 
like a statue gazing at the fire, but with quivering 
lips and a hand whose veins rose like knotted cords. 

“The next thing I remember was wakiug, as it 
were, under a heavy covering, of waking and feeling 
that I was in some vehicle. I lay still for some time 
and then gained courage to cry out.” 

Clarence almost started to his feet again. 

“By Heaven!” he exclaimed, “I heard you!” 

“ Heard me!’’ she repeated, “ How could you?” 

“ No matter, darling, go ou; I will tell my story 
presently and you will see.” 

“ When I cried out, some one, I could not see whom, 
came and gave me some water. I would not driuk 
it I said until they told me where my father was aud 
took me to him. The man ina grutf voice bade me 
be quiet, and told me that I was being taken to Sir 
Ralph Melville if that was wuom I meant, and ad- 
vised me if I wished tu see him to remain silent. 
Thinking it best to obey, for I felt that there had 
been some more foul play, and that I was in some 
ruffian’s power, I remained quiet, but, feeling very 
ill and weary, tried to turn. To my horror I, found 
that I could not move a single limb! 

“TI think I must have fainted after that, for the 
next thing I remember is finding myself lying on 
that couch with au old woman standing beside 
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She gave me a glass of wine, forced it through my 
lips, and helped me to situp. WhenI did so I saw 
—be calm, my own, be calu—that I was dressed in 
grave clothes, swathed like a corpse. Theu as if with 
a flash of lightning, the truth burst upon mo. They 
had drugged us both, papa and me, and passed us off 
for dead! 

“T spoke to the woman, who commenced to release 
me from the dreadful things, but got no answer. { 
implored her to tell me where papa was, and offered 
her money, a hundred, a thousand pounds if she would 
take me to him, 

“Then, when I had gone on for half an hour, and 
was crying till I thought my heart would break, she 
laughed, and poiuted to her lips and ears. She meant 
that she was deaf and dumb!” 

Clarence started. 

“ Deaf aud dumb!”’ he repeated. 
old woman. Go on, my darling!” 

Aud he kissed her hand that trembled in his. 

* For days and days I never saw any one but her. 
I spent those days in walking up and down the room, 
in crying aud praying. Sometimes, when I thought 
of papa, aud fancied that they might treat him cruelly, 
being a man, I feared I should go mad—don’t groan 
so, darling, it is all over now, I know, ‘for I feel, as 
if Heaven had whispered it, that you have been sent 
to save him and me, At last, after seven days, a man 
entered the room with the old woman. I knew him at 
a glance, although he was dressed go differently, and 
had light golden hair, and was in the garb of a priest. 
Before he could get into the middle of the room [ 
pointed my finger at him, and said: 

“*T know you, you bad man, you are Dr. Brom- 
well, aud a scoundrel. Where is my father, Sir Ralph 
Melville?’ 

“ He smiled, just as the false doctor had smiled at 
the all, and came forward with his hand stretched 
forth. 

“* Peace, my daughter!’he said, ‘cast forth the 
unclean spirit, I have brought two holy womeu to ad- 
minister unto thee.’ 

“T laughed him to scorn and told him if he dared 
to come near me I would strike him with the chaii> 
aud, oh, Clarence, I think I should, for my despair 
gave me such strength that I had lifted it up above 
my head and stood ready to hurlit at him. Perhaps 
he knew I should for he drew back and opening the 
door said to some oue outside: 

**¢Tuter, sisters.’ 

“ And two nuns entered with a basket between them. 
Giving them some directions, he went away. I kept 
the chair near my hand and they waited until I was 


“Tt is the same 





calmer aud locked less angry, then came nearer and 
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Said they were to make some clothes like theirs for 
me and got out some materials, I asked them what 
for, and assured them I wouldn’t wear them if they 
made them. They hushed me and soothed me likea 
child and looked at each other significantly. They 
wore very quiet, and by degrees 1 learnt from them 
that I was to be a nun, that my father was an old 
gentleman of great property and a Catholic and that 
he had consigned me to the care of a Catholic priest 
to prepare me for a French nunnery, despairing to 
effect anything with my refractory temper himself. 
As I listened to the plausible tale.my heart sank 
within me. I felt that if they succeeded in so carry- 
ing me from England I should never see papa again. 
I told them that the man who,had accompanied them 
was no Catholic priest but @ desiguing scoundrel, 

“They smiled pityingly and looked shocked. They 
had been warned that 1 should talk wildly and tell 
falsehoods of the good father, and they, worked on, 
taking no more notice of my ravings, a3, they called 
my tears and supplications, than they didof the dumb 
walls, They made the clothes.and left them, telling 
me that 1 was to be conveyed to Frauceina fow days’ 
time. 

“Since then I have seen nothing,of the man, 
doctor or priest or whatever he may bey,and I have 
been expecting each day to be carried away.” 

Clarence rose softly and wound, his aya, round her 
waist, LHe could not trust himself to speak, and her 
sobs broke the silence, 

Then he told the story of his life singa he. had left 
Rivershall. 

It was marvellous how careful he was,.to avoid all 
mention of the scene attending, his diemigsal,;and to 
speak her father’s name when he hadoccasion to 
with a toue of deep affection and respect.. But he 
avoided Sir Ralph’s name as much as, possible, for at 
every mention of it Lilian’s tears breke out afresh, 
aud as concisely as he could he, went over the inci- 
dents with which the reader is already acquainted, 

“ And now,” said he, “to unravel this dreadful plot 
and punish the plotters.” 

And then they fell to discussing this and discuss- 
ing that point, Lilian telling of her suspicions of Katé 
Lucas being the female she had seen in the garden, 
talking with the false doctor, and Clarence dissecting 
the strange facts connected with the fortune supposed 
to have been left him and his subsequent imprison- 
ment, 

“ But,” said Lilian, with a sudden start, breaking 
into their hurried deliberations, ‘how did you find 
me out, and how did you enter this room? You have 
not explained that, which seems to me the most won- 
derful of all,” 

His face clouded and he turned his eyes moodily to 
her face. 

“ Lilian,” ae said, in a low voice, 
house, this room, years ago.” 

“You did!” she exclaimed, and her eyes filled with 
a strange, ineffable satisfaction, ‘“ You have been in 
this room, lived here?” 

“T have,” he said, solemnly. 

“I thought so,” she said. 

“ Why 2” he asked, astonished, 

She blushed a bright crimson and hid her face, 

“ Why?” he repeated. “ Kemember our compact, 
no reserve.” 

“ Because,” she faltered. “Oh, must I tell ?—be- 
cause I seemed to love the room though it was a 
prison to me. I seemed to have known it before ; and 
I never looked round it but I thought of you. Surely 
your shadow must have been flitting in it!” 

‘ 9 smiled, but she noted that he did so sorrow- 
ully, 

“ Yes,” he said, with a sigh, “This house gives 
us the clue; without it we might wander through 
this maze hopelessly. Yes, Lilian, my darling, I 
spent my boyhood years in this house, in this room, 
almost a prisoner as close as you are now.” 

She gazed at him in speechless astonishment, 

“Were you born here?” she said. “ You have 
told me that you did not know where you were 
boru.” 

“That is true,” he said. “No, I cannot believe 
that I was born here; but I do not know. I remem- 
ber the touse only, aud the man only, my master, 
my task-master, and my jailer, the man who has 
worked us both so much harm,” 

Lilian drew her breath hard and turned pale. 

* Not Doctor Bromwell, not he?” she murmured. 

“ Yes, he,” he replied, “ though known to me by an- 
other, by many other names. I knew him as Mel- 
chior, a criminal, a murderer—do not tremble, my 
darling, I kuow the fear that has struck you cod, 
but trust me. It is groundless. Sir Ralph is alive 
an well, and—be calm—in this houge.” 

Notwithstanding the warning she started to her 
feet and her arms went up with a stifled cry. 

He was prepared for her, however, and caught her 
tv his breast. He feared she would faint, but she did 
aol. 


“T knew this 





“ Oh, thank Heaven!” she breathed. “I will for- 
give him all the rest if papa isesafe. Oh, let me cry, 
Clarence, or my heart will break!” 

He let her cry, still holding her, and when she was 
calm again went on hurriedly, for he felt that every 
moment the chances of an interruption were in- 
creased: 

“This man, this Melchior, for some dark ends of 
his own, revenge or ambition or avarice, has plotted 
your ruin and mine. He has plotted and worked 
with the ingeguity aud mercilessness of a fiend. That 
eat-like serpent of a woman was his tool, How many 
more he may have Heaven knows, for his webs are laid 
over other countries than this, and his ingenuity has 
gained him an infamous notoriety all over the world. 
Let his object be what it may he has our conceal- 
ment at heart, yours, Sir Ralph’s and mine. By this 
aa pe doubt, he has obtained possession of Rivers- 

] % 


“No, that is impossible,” said Lilian, “ Rivershall, 
at papa’s aud my death, would go to Lady Mel- 
ville.”’ 

Clavence started and turned white. 

“Lady Melville!” he said. ‘* Where have I heard 
that.name? Impossible! She is incapable of such 
horrible crimes.”’ 

So great was_his emotion, though he felt quite un- 
able to account for it, that he groaned aloud, 

Liljan clung to him in distress, 

“Oh; what have I said?” she moaned. “ Oh, what 
dreadiul net-is this around us?” 

* Dreadful indeed!” he groaned, recovering him- 
self-and stooping to kiss her hand. ‘ Let us talk no 
more for to-night, I must sleep on all this—or rather 
think it over quietly.. Heaven send me some solution. 
Now, darling,” and he drew her to the chair ag, he 
spoke, “ for our plan of escape.” 

She breathed hard and sayk into the chair, 

He knelt at her side with his arm round her waist, 

Will you come. with, me.now 2” he murmured, 
“ Willyyou trust,yourself{to me?” 

“T cannot leaye-him here,”’ she sobbed,) 

It was. what. Clarence. had jexpected,.andhehad.; 
schooled himself to bear it. 

“TI will not ask you, my love,” he said. “You 
shall both leave here together, or I shall think Hea- 
ven has deserted me, Let me think, let me think.” 
He clasped his forehead with his strong hand in sileut 
puzzling for a few minutes, then looked up with an 
eager light in his eyes. “I have it,” he said. “To- 
vight you shall be free and iu Lis arms.” 

She stopped him;with an exclamation of delight: 

“Oh, papa! papa!” 

“ You shall,” he repeated, rejoicing in her joy. “ But 
to obtain such a glorious result I must leave you for 
awhile. darling.” 

Her face fell at that, but with commendable bravery 
she tried to smile, 

He looked himself heartbroken at the necessity, but 
went on, quickly. 

“Only for an hour or two, Lilian, only for au hour 
or two; Heaven will have you in its keepiug while I 
am from your side uutil I return to save you,” 

She put her hands in his with a simple trust that 
set his lips quivering. 

“ And now,” he said, “listen. To-night—when do 
you leave tkis room ?” 

“ At ten,” she said, “the woman comes for me and 
takes me to a room above,” 

He nodded. 

** At nine then,” he added, “I shall be here.” 

She began trembling. 

“Oh, it seems too good to be true!”’ 

He chided her lovingly for mistrusting him. 

* At nineI shall be here, before if I can, and at ten 
the plan I have hit upon will be executed. At the 
next meal the woman brings eat as heartily as you 
can and be careful to do nothing that may excite her 
suspicions. Be in loo’ and manner just as usual.” 

“ Trust mo!” said the beautiful girl, all aglow with 


hope. 

“ That is all you have to do,” Le said, “ the rest is 
for me.” 

Then he said he should have to go and took her in 
his arms to say good-bye. 

But the saying took a long while, and it was not 
uatil a footstep warned them of the woman’s approach 
that he could tear himself away. 

Softly unbolting the door, he caught up his re- 
volver, and made his escape through the secret door, 
waiting, with it ajar, to hear if any one but the old 
womiao had entered. She was alone, and had brought 
some food, for Clarence heard the rattling of plates, 

Waiting still a few seconds to hear if bis darling 
spoke, he closed the iron-lined door softly—though 
it was uunecessary caution—and hurried through the 
passage. 

Rats might scurry over his feet, and water might 
drip from the damp roof by pailsful for all he cared 
now, his heart had risen from the grave, and he was 
alive again. 





So full of meaning had been their first embrace, so 
much had their eyes told each other, that he had 
not wasted the precious moments by asking her if 
she had been about to marry Harry Besant, aor she 
by requesting the name of the lady for whom he had 
fought the duel. 

They had felt within their souls that though all 
things else were entangled in the web of falso. 
hood and mystery their loves had stood out clear, 
burning brightly through it all, 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
Lo! here's a man tangled in his own net 
While the birds laugigo’er the field. 

For the first time Clarence Clifford found the earlier 

coonniedtans of his life of great aud material use to 
im. 

With a speed which only the wings of love could 
have rendered him capable of, he traversed the 
underground passage, and made his way to his 
lodging. 

His landlady, a poor but respectable woman, ans 
swered his hurried summons, and in reply to his 
question said that she had apartments which could 
accommodate a gentleman and his daughter. 

“ They are friends of mine coming from the coun- 
try,” said Clarence, “aud I expect them here to- 
night, Can you have everything ready for them?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the woman. “ \What time am I to 
expect them ?” 

“Same time after ten,” he said, “I am going up 
to the. coach to meet them, and shall bring them back 
with me.” 

She courtesied, offered to show him the rooms, and 
he followed her. 

There were three rooms plainly but more com- 
fortably furnished than his own, and Clarence decided 
that they would do for the few nights he should ro- 
quire them, feeling sure that Sir Ralph would wel- 
come freedom, though it came presented in the 
bumblest. guise. 

Besides, he had his plans, and to take his two 
liberated prisovers in a hackney coach to an hotel 
would entirely ruin them, besides leaving a sure traco 
to Melchior. 

Having arranged with the woman of the house, he 
hurried off with a bag, aud at an outfitter’s purchased 
two enormous cloaks, oue of them having a hood, 

He added to his weapons of offence and defence a 
deadly looking Toledo blade, and, assuring himself 
that the flask was filled with brandy, paused awuilo 
to go over his preparations to discover if he had 
omitted anything. 

It struck him that it would be as well to take ano. 
ther revolver, and he accordingly purchased one, and 
placed it beside his other iu his belt. Then, when 
all was completed, his anxiety and feverisuness grew 
more intense, 

He could not keep from the entrance court, and 
soon, though he had determined not to risk the suc- 
cess of his plan by entering the room too soon, he 
found himself in the vault, and treading cautiously 
along the passage, the bag in one hand and the lan- 
tern lighting bis path in the other. 

When he came to the secret door he paused and 
listened intently. 

So carefully had the iron panelling been made and 
fitted that no sound could leak through, although 
the thickness was not that of half an inch. 

He waited for five minutes, then cautiously touched 
the spring. 

The door opened slowly, and, as ho had dons be- 
fore, he went down on his hands and knees and 
crawled to the screen, 

It was a delight to watch tho beautiful girl unseen, 
She was sitting with her eyes bent upon the fire; but 
her whole attitude, the pose of her head, ono of in- 
tense expectancy.and attention. 

He moved the screen aside aud at the slight noiso 
she started aud sprang forward. 

He caught her in his aris, 

“TI am here,” he said, “my darling, and all has 
gone weil,” 

** Listen,” she said, “it is striking —~” 

“Lovers’ punctuality,” he said, trying to smile with 
ease, though, in truth, very anxious, 

“ And now,” said she, “ show me how you camo ia.” 

He locked the door first, then, cautioning her to 
walk ou tiptoe, led her by the hand aud showed her 
the secret door. 

“ And I never guessed it,” she said, 

“How should you?” she asked, “If you had 
searched the room inch by inch could you have dis- 
covered that ?” and, closing the door, he showed her 
how closely the panelling fitted, 

“ Ah!” she said, with a sigh and a blush, 
laughs at locksmiths.” 

“Yes,” he said, “ but come, we have work before 
us, my sweet Lily. See here,” and he opened the 
bag aad took out the two cloaks, “ This cloak is for 
you and this for Sir Ralph.” 


“Love 
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Her eyes lit up at the mention of her father’s name | 


and her hand closed on Clarence’s arm, 

“You must put them on when you get into the 
passage, for the air.is cold and damp.” 

“ You have no cloak,” she said, reproachfully. 

“Love keeps me warm,” he said, kissing the hand 
apon his arm, 

“ And where are we to go when we escape from 
this dreadful place 2?” 

He hesitated. 

“T have arranged,” he said, “only let us obtain 
Sir Ralph and the rest is easy.” 

They stood a little while by the fire in silence, 
both filled with love and anxiety. ; 

Clarence was the first to speak. 

‘Tt must be nearing ten,” he said; “and now, my 
darling, I will not ask you to be firm, for your love 
will make you that when you remember how much 
depends upon it.” : 

* Trust me,” she said, pressing bis hand. “Only 
tell me what you wish me to do,” 

“First to cease trembling,” he said, holding the 
little hand to his lips. 

“‘T have ceased,” she said, with a smile, 
ceady to obey you in everything.” 

He nodded, 

“ Now,” he said,“ we must unlock the door. Give 
me this shawl,” and he caught one of hers up and 
raised it to his lips. “ Desperate measures are 
necessary and there must be no hitch in them. 
When I give the signal by holding up my hand 
be ready. Stand at the fireplace with your arm 
resting on the mantelpiece in an easy, unsuspicious 
attitude, Directly I have secured the old woman, 
which I must do without avy noise, be prepareda to 
help me or follow at a moment’s notice.” 

With a sparkle of excitement in her eyes Lilian 
nodded. 

‘*T will do all,” she said. 
calm.” 

He smiled an acknowledgment and took up his 
position by the side of the door. 

Lilian took up hers and presently the dumb old 
woman was heard ascending the stairs, 

With leisurely pace she neared the door and shot 
back the heavy locks. 

Directly she opened itand entered Clarence slipped 
behind her and threw over her head the shawl he had 
borrowed of Lilian, With a gesture of alarm, which 
she made by throwing up her hand, she pulled a 
small whistle from her bosom, but her mouth being 
covered she of course could not use it and fell upon 
the floor uttering half-smothered cries. 

Clarence gently disengaged the whistle from her 
hands and unwound the shawl. 

The old woman raised her eyes, and when she saw 
who it was standing over her she threw up her 
hands and commenced in great fright marking out 
the words “Mercy! mercy!’’ upon her fingers. 

Clarence by the same means asked her if she knew 
who he was. 

“Yes,” she replied, swiftly, “ Master Cli! 
won’t hurt me?” 

“That all depends,” said Cli. 
can get you hanged!” 

She rocked herself to and fro in great terror, and 
with incredible swiftness formed out upon her fingers 
a thousand excuses and pleas for mercy. 

Clarence stopped her, for he knew that time was 
precious, and beckoning Lilian to his side pointed to 
ter and asked: 

‘“‘ Where is her father?” 

For some seconds the old woman preserved an ob- 
stinate reticence. 

Clarence did not repeat. the question, but proceeded 
to screw the shawl up into a rope and marking out 
the word upon his fingers ‘‘ Police,’ pretended that 
be was going to bind her arms. 

Then sullenly she motioned out: 

“On the third floor.” 

Clareuce explained the answer to Lilian, and she 
laid her hand upon her heaviug bosom. 

“Oh, Clarence! Can it be true that he is so near? 
Oh, let us go at once!’ 

Clarence, as anxious and impatient as she, yet re- 
strained her. 

“Caution, dearest ; this old woman is not alone; 
there must be some jailersin the house. I will ask 
her.” 

He then put the question, but the old woman, fearful 
that she had committed her terrible,masier too much 
already, could not be prevailed upon to reply, and 
Clarence, carrying her to the heavy chair, tied her 
securely to it. 

“ Now,’ said he to Lilian, “ watch her; if by any 
chance she should get clear of her bonds blow the 
Whistle.” 

_ Then with another hard pressure and an encourag- 
ing smile he leit the room, 

Lilian longed to accompany him, but she had pro- 
mised to obey, and so, with a secret eujoyment of the 


“Tam 


“Look! I am quite 


You 


* You know that I 





changed position, she became jailer to the old woman 
who had so lately been playing that part to her. 

Clarence grasped his revolver and stole quietly up 
the stairs, 

All the doors on the second floor were closed, two 
or three had been screwed up, and as the dust lay so 
thick. upon the stairs a suspicion crossed his mind 
that the old woman had played him false. 

But as he turned the lobby of the third floor he 
saw a man’s boots lying on the ground. He stopped 
and picked them up, and as he did so his heart gave 
a great leap, for he saw that they were those of a gen- 
tleman, and what gentleman could be in that house 
of ill omen but Sir Ralph? 

Proceeding cautiously and noiselessly, and turning 
his lantern on only half an inch, he reached the third 
floor and stood hesitating at the four doors, 

The heavy bolts on one decided him, and, first lis- 
tening to ascertain if his footsteps had been heard, he 
cautiously drew back the bolts, fitted the lock with a 
skeleton key, and turning on his lantern to the fullest 
extent entered the room. 

A figure started up from before the fire aud con- 
fronted him angrily. There was no light but that 
from the lantern, and necessarily while it streamed 
upon the room it left the figure of Clarence Clifford in 
total darkness, 

“What fresh villany or outrage; is this?” de- 
manded the figure, and Olarence’s heart leapt joyfully 
as he recognized the stern one of Sir Balph, whose 
face was turned to the light. 

“ Hush! for Heaven’s sake, Sir Ralph!” said Cla- 
rence, warningly. 

Sir Ralph started at the voice, and turned pale. 

“You! or is this some farther fiendish trickery ?” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, be quiet, sir!” implored Cla- 
rence, for the baronet had not lowered his voice. “I 
am Clarence Clifford, alive and well. I will explain 
presently when you and Lil——~Miss Melville——” 

Sir Ralph stopped him with an exclamation of de- 
light that made Clarence regret having named her. 

“Qome,” he said, “ not a moment is to be lost. I 
am afraid we have already alarmed some one.” 

*“ But—but,” said Sir Ralph, hardly yet convinced 
that this was not some elaborate contrivance to re- 
move him quietly. 

“Oh! for Heaven's sake,” said Clarence, whose 
quick ears/had caught the sound of a movement in 
the next room, “for Heaven’s sake come, Sir Ralph, 
or I shall have to carry you.” 

Then, remembering in his excitement that Sir 
Ralph had not seen his face, he turned the flood of 
light upon it, 

“ There,” he said, “ you see I am Clarence Clif- 
ford. Lilian awaits us below. Come, there is not a 
moment to lose.” 

Sir Ralph, stroking his forehead with his hand, 
gave vent to an ejaculation of bewildered astonish - 
ment, and allowing Clarence to seize him by the arm 
was almost dragged from the room. 

They had not got farther than the first flight how- 
ever before the door of the room next Sir Ralph’s 
was. flung open, and a man, whose physioguomy 
bore a family likeness to the two French ruffians he 
had but lately escaped from, rushed to the balustrade, 
and, pointing a revolver at the two, shouted to them to 
stop. ‘ 
auonn whose eyes were fixed upon the man’s 
finger, no sooner saw it shake than he drew Sir 
Ralph on his knees, aud the bullet passed over their 
heads. 

The next second the projecting floor of the balcony 
overhead protected them, and Clarence, lighting the 
stairs below them, whispered to Sir Ralph to hasten 
down as quickly as possible, and as he did so drew back 
himself against the wall. 

Down came the ruftian four steps at a time, pour- 
ing owt a volley of oaths,aud shouting hoarsely to 
the fugitives to stop. 

Clarence waited until he was on a level with him, 
then, suddenly turning on the lautern, he chose the 
moment in which the man was staggered by the 
sudden stream of light to spring upon him, wrench- 
ing the revolver from his hand and clutching him 
round the waist with a herculean grasp. 

The Frenchman shouted and struggled, but 
Clarence, who was madly excited, seemed possessed 
of superhuman strength, and raising him off the 
ground he hoisted him on to the balustrade, and with 
a hoarse cry of triumph hurled him over, 

Without a single moan he fell upon the balcony 
below, and Clarence ran swiftly down the stairs, 
where he was nearly felled by Sir Ralph, who had 
recovered his presence of mind, and taking up his 

sition there mistook Clarence for one of the gang. 

“ All right, Sir Ralph,” said Clarence, “ Don’t 
knock me down yet uutil we are outside,” and in 
the excitement of success he laughed wildly, 

Sir Ralph seized hisarm with a cry of delight, and 
together they rushed into Lilian’s room. 

There he leant back against the old wainscoting 





to wipe the perspiration from his brow and enjoy the 
luxury of their meeting, 

To describe it would be impossible. Locked in each 
other’s arms they cried, laughed and sobbed in a 
breath. Even their deliverer, Clarence, was forgot- 
ten in that sublime moment. ‘The next, however, 
Lilian started, and touching her father whispered, 
with agrimson flush: 

* We:have forgotten him, papa.” 

Sic Ralph started, and turned to Clarence, who saw 
that tears were running down his stern face. 

“Mr. Olifford,” he said, ‘‘ we owe more than om 
lives to you; by what mysterious ways Providence 
has restored you to life and to our help I cannot 
imagine, but now is the moment to implore your for- 
giveness, even before I express my gratitude.” 

“Not a word more, Sir Ralph,” he said, hur- 
riedly. “You have had my forgiveness long, long 
ago; you may withhold your gratitude for ever,” 

“i = !” interrupted Sir Ralph, devoutly and 
eagerly. 

Clarence, who had been wrapping Lilian in a shawl 
as he spoke, whispered her to take her father’s arm 
and, saying “ Follow me,” passed behind the screen, 
Here he showed Sir Ralph the secret door, insisted 
upon his wrapping himself in one cloak while he en- 
veloped Lilian in the other, and, turning hastily to 
the chair to untie the old woman, returned and lighted 
father and daughter down the steps. Then he fol- 
lowed himself, and, carefully closing the door, led. the 
way through the passage, warning them of the water- 
pools and pouring a stream of light upon their path. 

They traversed the damp vaults in silence, Clarence 
stopping once only to draw the hood over Lilian’s 
head, a piece of service which Sir Ralph noted but 
did not remark upon. 

At last they came into the gas-lit thoroughfare, and 
Sir Ralph shrank. His illuess had worn him down, 
his confinement had attacked his nerves. 

With a thrill almost of pleasure, Clarence Clifford 
felt him lean heavily upon his arm and press it as if 
with anxiety. 

He glanced at Lilian and saw, mixed with the 
tender regard for her father’s weakness, a delight 
similar to his own—he, the despised and insulted tutor, 
was now the prop and stay. 

“Where—where are we going?” said, Sir Ralph, 
trying to draw himself up with resolution, but look- 
ing up at the grand face over him with a simple aud 
touching reliance. ‘ To—to au hotel, I suppose, Mr. 
Clifford. I—Iamsoconfused. I only kuow that L 
have my darling bere safe in my hauds, My head 
aches terribly.” 

Clarence lowered his voice to a tone of respectful 
gentleness : 

“ Will you trust yourself to me, Sir Ralph ?” he said. 

‘Yes, yes, my dear sir,” said the old man, eagerly, 
clutching bis arm as he spoke, and adding with a 
sigh, “ My darling is in your hands, Mr. Clifford.” 

* And she is sacred there,” said Clarence, ferveutly. 
“ Come along, then, we have not far to go, andit will 
be safer to walk,” 

With an arm for each he led them to the quiet 
street, and soon had them in the apartments he had 
taken, 

Sir Ralph looked round at the comfortable room, 
with its fire and its well-spread table, and from the 
young, resolute face of Clarence to the beautiful 
one of his daughter, and then held his face in Lis 
hands and burst into tears. 

Clarence, who had expected this, signalled to 
Lilian to pour outa cup of tea, added some brandy to 
it from his flask, and, waiting while Sir Ralph drank 
it, with instinctive delicacy stole from the rovm, 
leavin Lilian in her favourite attitude at her father’s 
knee, his arm round her waist, and her tearful eyes 
uplifted to his. 

(To be continued.) 


THE FORESTER’S DAUGHTER, 


——_<—— 
CHAPTER XXI. 

“Yes, my lord,” resumed Maufredi, as the count 
aroused himself from his fit of abstracted thought, 
and sigued the other to proceed, “Cosmo went se- 
cretly to the queen, who was indebted to him for his 
having once defended her good name in a certain 
intrigue in which she was involved while Cosmo and 
his bride were at Naples. ‘The queen was pleased to 
be grateful, and bade him purchase from her at a 
nominal price what is called the Forester’s Rauge in 
Del Parso,; that he might thereby be entitled to a 
landed right to be appointed Temporary Count Del 
Parso, He did so, under the name of Cosmo di Si- 
cardoli; and after he had dwelt there a short time the 
queen, farther to protect him, made him Temporary 
Vount Del Parso, with the promise that he was not te 
use her commission except to protect his life or 
family. He was to hold this concealed rauk aud 
office for life.” 
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“ Then why did the queen make my brother Count 
Del Parso ?” interrupted the count, 

“Doubtless because she had heard that Cosmo 
was dead, or because she had wearied of giving him 
refuge ig 

“ Ay, she ceased to be grateful for service‘he had 
done her, and thought only of alluring LordColonna 
back to Naples; or to force him back by “workiog 
upon the ambition of my father, who, of' course, 
would command the return of Lord Colonna to secure 
the province to a Caraccioli. Proceed.” 

“Tt chanced at length that Cosmo met in the Del 
Parso forests the brigand Sicardo, of whom he had 
not heard as Sicardo the Brigand until he, Cosmo, 
was captured by some of the band called the Swords 
of Sicardo. Father and son recognized each other 
instantly, but conferred apart, that no one might dis- 
cover their relationship. Of that first interview I 
know nothing but that it was suddenly interrupted 
by the Duchess Maria Christina Pe 

“Call her Cosmo’s wife, or Sicardo’s mother, or 
Donna or Signora Castelletta.” 

“ And then Cosmo made Sicardo swear never to re- 
veal that Sicardo the Brigand was the son of Cosmo 
the Forester, nor dare, under penalty of Cosmo’s 
curse, enter his cottage in Del Parso—for the old 
man had heard terrible deeds attributed to his son, 
and now beheld him the chief of a band of bri- 
gands % 

“ Silence!” here said the count. “ Some one knocks 
at the door. Admit him. We will speak more here- 
after.” 

Manfredi obeyed,’and a middle-aged man in the 
livery of the Grand Constable, entered the room. 

Count Alfrasco instantly recognized this man as 
one of theconfidential officers of his father’s palace, 

** Well, Di Rizzio?” said the count as the man, after 
alow bow, gazed at the count’s ears, smiled, and then 
bowed again. 

** My lord,” he said, “I have a missive from the 
hand of the Grand Constable to thy lordship. Iam 
glad to see that the perusal thereof—for I can sur- 
miso its tenor—will be a jest to Count Alfrasco.”” 

As he spoke he drew a letter from his belt and pre- 
sented it to the count. 

“ At what dost thou stare, Di Rizzio ?” 

‘Nay, iy lord—pray read thy noble father’s 
letter,” replied Di Rizziv, bowing. 

The count therefore broke the seal of the letter and 
began to read it. 

“ Dost not know me, Carlo Di Rizzio ?” whispered 
Manfredi. 

“ Who art thou?” demanded Di Rizzio, gazing at 
him in surprise. 

“ An old friend of thine.” 

“ What! Manfredi!” 

The same.” 

“Saints! What bath come unto thee? Thou hast 
the visage of a corpse!” 

“Ha!” cried the count at this moment. “My fa- 
ther writes only these words: 

“*Son ALFrasco: Is it true that the ears found 
this morning nailed to tho great banner-staff in the 
Largo del Mercato were thine? Those who were 
with Lord Colonna in Del Parso answer my ques- 
tion thus: “Most noble Constable, ask thy son, 
Count Alfrasco.” Di Rizzio will tell thee more. If 
the ears are thine, become a monk, for the matter 
is the jest of the court. If thou art not earless, 
come to Naples. 

“* Thy father, CARACCIOLI.’” 

“ Now, what meaneth this, Di Rizzio?”’ asked the 
count. 

“ My lord, it is said in Naples——’ 

“Stay! When didst leave Naples?” interrupted 
the count. 

** Five days ago, my lord.” 

“ Lord Colonna was there ?” 

“ Just returned from Atrani, my lord.” 

“From Atrani?” repeated the count, witha glance 
at Manfredi. 

“ My lord hath not heard all I have to tell,” said 
Manfredi, 

“TI will hear thee, Manfredi, presently. Now, Di 
Rizzio?” 

‘My lord,” said tho latter, “it is said at Naples 
that Sicardo the Brigand hath fulfilled a certain vile 
threat he made some two years ago—a threat touch- 
ing the ears of Alfrasco of Zapponetto. On the morn 
of the day I left Naples two human ears, dry and 
withered, were found nailed to the great banner-staff 
in the Largo del Mercato, and under it a paper with 
this inscription : 

“* These were the ears of Alfrasco of Zapponctto, 
smitten from that ruffian’s head—who was permitted 
to live only that he might know of his shame—and 
they are nailed here by 











“¢R1zz1o Dr Srcarpo!’” 
“ And how did the brigand evade the guards ?— 
nay, I will tell thee, Di Rizzio,” said the count, 
hastily, “ that I did have a combat with Sicardo, aad 





he did try to secure my ears—as these scars scarce 
healed may declare—but failed—and I, suspecting 
that the boaster might nail or attempt to nail other 
ears to the banner-staff in the Largo del Mercato, and 
call them mine, if only to make my name a jest for a 
time, did send word to Black Sforza to post a vigilant 
guard, day and night, around the square—a secret 
force of watchers, that he, Sicardo, or his agents, 
might think the place unguarded, and so be captured 
if an attempt to palm off a short-lived falsehood were 
made. Now, as it was made, how was it done ?” 

‘* With three arrows, or quarrels, my lord.” 

“*T do not understand thee, Di Rizzio.” 

“My lord, thou knowest that the banner-staff, 
which is lofty, and las near its summit a shield made 
of wood, whereon are carved the royal arms, is with- 
in easy bow-shot of several houses which with others 
surround the Largo del Mercato.” 

“True,” 

“On the night of the day before I left Naples, my 
lord, the moonlight was clear, and towards the hour 
of dawn it shone brightly upon that gilded shield. 
Soon after sunrise of the day I left Naples for thy 
presence a person in the square, a seller of frnit, 
pointed out to others in the square three cross-bow 
arrows sticking in the face of the shield. This cir- 
cumstance attracted much attention, asa roll or spiral 
of paper gradually became visible on one of the 
arrows—a roll which had been wound spirally round 
the shaft of the arrow, and the outer end of the roll 
held close to the shaft by some kind of wax or gum, 
which melted very soon as the heat of the sun be- 
came warm upon it, and thus permitted the elasticity 
of the paper or vellum to declare itself. The wind 
soon partially uncovered this spiral, aud caused it to 
flutter like a small streamer on a lance. As soon as 
this was observed a great crowd began to collect 
around the banner-staff; and after a time a man 
climbed the staff, and, drawing the three shafts from 
the wooden shield, threw them down to the crowd 
below.” 

‘Ha!’ said the count, scowling with rage, and 
drawing his breath through his set teeth like a hiss, 

“ But before he threw the arrows from him the man 
gazed at each, and uttered a cry of horror, my lord.” 

“So! No doubt!” muttered the count, clenching 
his fists in his impotent wrath. 

“The cry of horror was in a manner repeated by 
every man that saw the three arrows, until the shafts 
and all that was upon them were seized by an officer 
of the square, and by him they were taken to the royal 
palace.” 

“To the royal palace!” repeated the count, pale 
and rigid in his increasing ire. 

“ Yes, my lord, On one arrow, pierced and tied to 
the point, was a human ear.” 

“Aa!” 

“ Which must once have been the right ear of some 
man or woman, my lord, On another of the three 
arrows was another ear, secured like the other, which 
must once have been the left ear of a man or a wo- 
man.” 

“The fiend take the brigand !” muttered the count, 

* On the third arrow was a narrow slip of vellum 
or paper, which had been wound spirally about the 
shaft, as I said; and on this slip was written that 
which I have just told. Then it was surmised, and 
doubtless most correctly, that the three arrows had 
been shot into the shield by some one at the time in 
the house of Reno Salvator—the poultry-dealer on 
the east side of the square—the lofty dwelling which 
is nearest of all to the banner-staff. Search and in- 
quiries were made in that house. It was learned that 
on the day before a man in the garb of a friar had 
hired one of the uppermost rooms, paying in advance 
a week’s rent. ‘This man could not be found, but in 
the room he had so briefly occupied was a@ scroll 
pinned to the wall with a dagger.” 

“Oho!” exclaimed the count. 

“On this scroll was written: ‘Let Gianni Carac- 
cioli be warned. The same hand that hath affixed 
the ears of Alfrasco of Zapponetto to the banner.staff 
in the Largo del Mercato hath three arrows left—one 
for the heart of Alfrasco, one for the brain of Gianni, 
and one for the throat of Joanna of Naples!” 

* What, the queen!” exclaimed the count and Man- 
fredi, in a breath. 

“Ay, my lord, this prince of all brigands dares 
threaten even the queen,” replied Di Rizzio. ‘* But 
let me finish quoting from the scroll pinned to the 
wall with a lady’s poniard.” 

“ A lady’s poniard ?” 

“Yes, my lord ; such as the noble ladies of Naples 
wear more for ornaments than use, yet with a for- 
midable blade, though its hilt was gold. Where was 
I? Ah—‘and one for the throat of Joanna of Naples 
—unless within six weeks the babe, Alberto.di Si- 
cardo, stolen from Forza in Sicily by Greek pirates 
in the employ of Gianni di Caraccioli, be returned to 
me at Messina unharmed, 

** Linutra, the wife of Rizzro pi Sicanpo.’” 





“ His wife!’ 

“Yes, my lord.” 

* Then it was she who shot ‘he arrows?” 

“Tt might be so believed, my lord, for there is 
reason to believe that Sicardo is in pursuit elsewhere 
of those who surprised his fortress during his ab- 
sence.” 

“ His fortress at Forza was surprised then, as I havo 
heard?” : 

“ Yes, my lord, and his infant son carried off.” 

“ Whither ?” 

Di Rizzio bowed anf replied : 

“Tt is not for me to hint that the Grand Constable 
can answer that question, my lord.” 

“Ah! And what says the queen?” 

‘*Her majesty had no sooner heard of these things 
and read the scroll than she sent for the Grand Con- 
stable. It has leaked out that she hath commanded 
the constable to restore the babe to its mother if he 
has had aught to do with its capture; and if he hath 
not, to take all measures possible to effect its re- 
storation. Already the babe is on its way to Mes- 
siaa.” 

“ Ah! then it was held at Naples?” 

“Yes, mylord. For it is said that the Grand Con- 
stable was alarmed by the threats of the queen, who 
declared that she dreaded the arrows of Linetta more 
than the daring of Sicardo.” 

“T knew Linetta di Bonnella well ere she be:ame 
the wife of the brigand,” said the count, reflectively, 
** She had no such skill with the bow as to be able to 
achieve this feat. It must have been done by a moat 
excellent archer.” 

“It is not believed in Naples that Signora Sicardo 
shot those arrows; nor that she hath been in Naples 
since the day, some two years and more ago, when 
Sicardo slew some of the retainers of thy lordship in 
effecting her rescue.” 

“* And one of those he slew was my brother!” mut- 
tered Manfredi. 

“ Then who was the archer ?” 

“Tt is known that Sicardo hath a Moorish page, 
called Ahmet, and that the skill of this young Moor 
with the cross bow and the long bow also is simply 
miraculous. As Reno Salvator caught a glimpse of 
dark skin under the cowl of the pretended friar, it is 
believed that he who shot the three arrows was Ab- 
met the Moor.” 

“ Very probably. 
Rizzio?” 

“ A reward of a thousand ducats and full pardon for 
all past offences have been proclaimed by order of the 
Grand Constable for the capture or slayiug of Lizzio 
di Sicardo.” 

“ It should be doubled.” 

“ It hath been doubled, my lord.” 

* Ah! By the queen?” 

“By Lord Colouna.” 

“ By my brother!” 

* Yes, my lord, Lord Colonna hath declared that 
the insults of the brigand tothe Caraccioli name shail 
be punished. He is indeed more incensed than any 
man in all Naples.” 

“It is well,” thought the count, smiling in his 
beard. ‘ Now return to Naples, Di Rizzio,” he said, 
aloud, “after thou hast refreshed thyself. Take this 
purse for thyself, and omit not to state that Alfrasco 
of Zapponetto still wears his ears.” 

“ Of that be assured, my lord,” replied Di Rizzio, 
securing the purse ino his belt. 

* And give word among the gallants of tlie court 
that Alfrasco not only wears his ears but his sword 
also, with which he will cut off the ears and nose of 
any that do say the brigand hatb spoken truly ; and 
Alfrasco of Zapponetto will be in Naples a day after 
thy return.” 

“I will, my lord. And what reply to his highness, 
the Grand Constable?” 

* That I will give in person.” 

Di Rizzio then departed, and the interview between 
the count and Manfredi continued. 

The count was overjoyed to hear of the deep in- 
fatuation of Lord Colonna for the daughter of Cosmo, 
which agreed well with the scheme he had conceived 
for quadruple revenge. 

But, after speaking of all that he had discovered 
while lurking near the cottage of Cosmo, Manfredi 
began to speak of Borrelli. He began thus: 

“ Beware of Alonzo Borrelli, my lord.” 

“Of Borrelli? And wherefore of him ?” 

“ He has served with Sicardo.” 

“True. But he served me ere he served the bri- 
gand, and hath deserted the band called the Swords 
of Sicardo.” 

“ My lord, he befriended Cosmo when we arrested 
the old man, and I heard at that time certain words 
pass between them which revealed to me their friend- 
ship. I do swear I then heard Borrelli say to Cosmo: 
‘Silence! I can do no more than save ‘hy life now. 
Did not his words intimate future aid ?” 

Ay, go we may judge, Manfredi.” 


But what more from Naples, Di 
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“And the other day he sneered at thy lordship 
for having accepted the service of Signorina Er- 
givetta.” 

“Ha! in what matter?’ demanded the count, 
suddenly pale and bristling with rage. 

Manfredi was both surprised and dismayed. Did 
the count not know that Borrelli knew whose ears 
Alfrasco of Zapponetto was wearing ? 

“ Speak !” thundered the count. “In what manner 
did Borrelli say to thee that the signorina had 
served me?” 

“In giving my lord her ears,” stammered Man- 


fredi. 

“Ha! But he bade thee speak not of it toany 
one ?” 

“ He was well in liquor the time he told me of the 
affair, and afterwards, when cool-headed and prudent 
—that is as prudent as so dull-witted a man can be— 
he bound me by a great oath to say nothing of it to 
any one.” 

x And hast thou?” demanded the count, his eyes 
gleaming with rage. 

“ My lord, as lam a living man I have not ex- 
changed a word with any human being except Bor- 
relli since the day thou didst leave me as a spy in Del 
Parso.” 

“ But did he tell thee how he learned that Signorina 
Prgivetta had served me?” 

“No, my lord.” 

“But four knew it, Manfredi; the surgeon, who 
acted ; Signorina Ergivetta ; and Majara the steward, 
and his wife—these four and myself. All were bound 
by oath to keep the matter secret. Majara and his 
wife and the Greek did not reveal the secret, 
Signoriva Ergivetta will not.” 

“Of course she will not,’ said Manfredi. “She 
would willingly die for thee. But the others?” 

“The others are dead,” said the count, sternly. 

“Dead! Ah!” shuddered Manfredi, recoiliug from 
a dark and terrible expression then lowering on the 
face of his master. 

“Yes, dead. Why so affrighted?” 

“My lord, I had hope that the learned Greek 
might expel the poison of the viper from my blvod.”’ 

“ Had he lived he might,”’ replied the count, coldly. 
“ And so might he also have told that which Borrelli 
hath told to thee. He remained a prisoner in his own 
apartment from the time of the operation until I was 
perfectly assured that it was to be most successful. 
{ was his jailer and his patient at the same time. 
Three days ago he died suddenly while supping with 
me.” 

“Ah!” muttered Manfredi. 

“And old Majara and his wife, having taken some 
drink from the hands of the Greek, just after the 
operation—which was performed in my private cham- 

er—became soon after very ill, and retired to their 
beds. They never uttered a word after, though they 
lived three days, Did not Borrelli tell thee of their 
illness ?” 

“ Nay, my lord, but that thou hadst sent them into 
some distant country or made way with them, for he 
had not seen nor heard of them for some weeks.” 

“Go, then, to Borrelli ; question him sharply ; learn 
ifhe hath told of this matter to any other than thee.” 

Three hourslaterthe count and Manfredi met again. 

“Well? What of Borrelli ?” 

“T plied him with wine, my lord, When he is in 
liquor his gabbling of secrets runs from his lips as 
water runs through a wicker basket. He is in terror 
of thee, and in terror of Sicardo. He will betray 
either as may best serve his own safety. But he 
fears the brigand more than he fears thee. He told 
me that he witnessed the surgical operation, But he 
told not that until I had told him thou hadst related 
allto me. He is indeed stupid in his cups, nor was 
he so fond of drinking when he served thee before. I 
do think, my lord, his fear of being captured and put 
to a cruel death by the Swords of Sicardo hath driven 
him to a habit of deep drinking. When he was a 
thief in Naples, and afterward during all the time he 
served thy lordship, ere he became a member of that 
band, he seldom drank even the weakest wine.” 

“ Ay, I know,” interrupted the count, impatiently, 
“But how learned he the secret ?” 

“ He was concealed within thy private chamber at 
tho time.” 

Thecount uttered an exclamation of surprise. This 
surprise was feigned, for he had been a concealed 
witness and listener to the conversation of which 
Manfredi was now speaking. 

“Yes, my lord, shut up within thy tall, antique, 
Venetian cabinet, and all the time trembling lest he 
should be discovered.” 

“And well might he tremble! Would that I had 
suspected his presence there,” said the count. “ But 
did he not say, and swear that ho had spoken of the 
watter only to thee? Of course he did.” 

_ “Nay, my lord. He did declare that he had told 
if to many.” 

“Ah! to many!” 





“To ten at least.” 

“ He shall die.” 

“And that he was ever in fear that one or all of 
these he had told of the matter might speak of it, and 
thereby be his destruction.” 

The count knew that Manfredi was not speaking 
the truth. He had overheard the dull-witted Bor- 
relli declare again and again to Manfredi that he had 
jew spoken of the matter to any one except Man- 
redi. 

Manfredi, secretly trembling for his own life, spoke 
thus that the count should not desire to put him out 
of the way as the Greek and Majara and the latter's 
wife had been silenced, and as he had no doubt that 
the count would soon silence both him and Borrelli if 
the noble imagined they alone knew the truth. 

“ He told thee that he had told others toguard his 
own safety, Manfredi. Did he tell the names of those 
to whom he had revealed the affair?” 

‘*He would not, my lord, though I pressed him 
hard—for with my own hand would I silence them 
all did I know them.” 

“We must be rid of the fellow, Manfredi,” 

“ He merits instant death, my lord. Shall I goand 
give him a potionin a glass of wine? He is inmyown 
apartment, asleep. But I can wake himand give him 
hemlock juice,” 

* Nay, Ihave need of him. Dost recognize this 
staff 2” 

“Ay, my lord, ’tis that with which Cosmo did 
wound my face—’tis that with which Cosmo’s daugh- 
ter did slay the viper,” replied Manfredi, with a 
shudder and a groan. “ Thou didst take it from my 
hand when we parted in Del Parso.” 

“ With this staff thou must slay Borrelli.” 

“ Now, my lord?” 

“Nay, at the fountain of the Forester’s Range in 
Del Parso.” 

Manfredi again shuddered. He had conceived that 
some one was to be assassinated at or near the foun- 
tain, and thatthe crime was to be fixed on Cosmo, So 
much and more of the count’s scheme of vengeance 
he had divined. 

“Do this, Manfredi, and I will give thee some- 
thing that shall cure thee of that poison now swelter- 
ing in thy veins, and the pain of it thou shalt know 
no more,” said the count, 

At that instant a throe of agony hurled Manfredi at 
the feet of the count. The poisoned man writhed in 
limb and foamed at the mouth. He boat the floor 
with his heels, his hands and his head. Horrible pain 
was in every cramped and quivering muscle, in every 
nerve aud joint of the emaciated, twisting frame, 

His agony made him unable to utter a word, for his 
jaws had caught his tongue between their teeth and 
held it there, swollen, purple and bleeding. Only 
stifled, bubbling groans escaped from his lips, 

The count hurried to a cabinet, took thence a small 
vial, and from this poured a few drops into Man- 
fredi’s jaws. 

The jaws relaxed instantly ; ho wa$ relieved of 
all?pain as if by magic. 

The convulsion had simply onded, It was the first 
that Manfredi had ever had, It would have ended as 
it did even had the count not given the medicine, 

But both the count and Manfredi believed that the 
use of the medicine had driven away the convulsion. 

“Oh, what agony! Ah, and what instant relief!” 
said Manfredi, as the count helped him toa seat, 

“Twas an invention of the Greek for cure of 
epilepsy,” remarked the count. “It issolabelled. I 
found it in his chest of medicines.” 

“Oh, I would that he were alive! Then the ac- 
cursed venom of the viper might be purged from my 
blood,” groaned Manfredi, “I may live a life of tor- 
ture for years, and have many of these horrible con- 
vulsions,” 

“ The medicine in this vial will always drive away 
the fit. Thou bast just had proof of that.” 

“ My lord will give or sell it to me?” 

“Slay Borrelli in accordance with my directions, 
and the medicine and the recipe for making it shall 
be thins. And, that failing, thou shalt have the aid 
of the first physicians of all Italy.” 

“ My lord may command me. But what if the death 
of Borrelli be traced to me?” 

“Tt shall be fixed upon Cosmo, if thou dost all I 
tell thee.” 

“IT will do all, if thou, my lord, wilt swear tostand 
between me and all peril.” 

“ That I swear, by all that is holy, I will do. Thou 
gavest to me the handkerchief on which was Cosmo’s 
name. I have it. See.” 

The count held before Manfredi the handkerchief. 

“Ugh!” said Manfredi, shuddering. “It was 
that from which my blood drank the venom of the 
viper!” 

“True. And now, like the fang of a viper, it 
shall put agony and then death in tho heart of 
Cosmo.” 


* Good! I am ready to aid in that work!” ex- 





claimed Manfredi, his hollow and sunken eyes flaming 
in hate for Cosmo. 

* And this is the steel-tipped quarrel with which 
Cosmo wounded my arm,” continued the count, taking 
the arrow from a cabinet. “ His name is carved upon 
the shaft. Now heed me. I will summon Borrelli 
to my presence and command him and thee to accom= 
pany me to Naples. I will go with ye.” 

“ Thou, my lord ?” 

“ What if thy arm should be too feeble to thrust 
this staff through the heart of Borrelli? He is strong, 
though not brave. Yet, if wounded and in peril of 
his life, he will fight thee down.” 

“Ay; yet but for the venom in my veins, my lord, 
I could master three of him.”’ 

“Tf he falls not at thy first blow my hand willaid 
thee. Now go and lead him hither as soon as he is 
sober enough to sit in the saddle.” 

Manfredi withdrew, and in an hour returned with 
Borrelli, who staggered and reeled in his gait, but 
who was able to comprehend all that was said to 


im. 

Thou and Manfredi,” said the count, “ are to go 
with me to Naples. We will leave the castle at 
midnight. Till then sleep, for thou hast been drink- 
ing.” 

“A sip or two—no more, as I ama Christian,’ said 
Borrelli. 

“A sip or two too much. Seo to him, Manfredi.” 

At midnight a party of armed and well-mounted 
men left the castle of the count, and, though many 
in the castle knew that those men were to accompany 
the count to Naples, none suspected that he had a 
black design ia view to be carried out at the foun- 
tain of San Antonio for the destruction first of Bor- 
relli, then of Cosmo, Vittoria, and Lord Colonna. 


CHAPTER XXII, 

On the morning of the fourth day after the depar- 
ture of the count from his castle at Zapponetto he 
and Manfredi, with the doomed Borrelli, were upou 
the little green before the fountain of San Antonio, 

Two hours before, both Vittoria and Cosmo had 
heard the tranip of horses’ hoofs asa score of mounted 
men gallopped along the road that ran in front of tho 
cottage, 

It was after day-dawn when Cosmo heard this 
sound; and, looking forth from a window, he recog- 
nized with a shudder the banner borne on a lance by 
one of the horsemen. 

They had gallopped by at great speed, and tho 
banner was in Cosmo's sight but a moment, yet he 
recognized it, 

“It is the banner of a Caraccioli!” he muttered. 
“ The bar sinister on the escutcheon warns me tliat if 
Alfrasco is not there those who follow that banner are 
his retainers, and that he is not faraway. I will not 
stir from my house this day. ‘T'o-night wo will fly 
from Del Parso for ever. Oh, would that we could 
have departed weeks ago. They rode toward Atrani, 
I hope they are on their way to Naples, aud that they 
may not halt in Del Parso.” 

Donna Oastelletta had nearly recovered from hot 
illuess—at least she was strong enough to dare to faco 
the perils and exhaustion of along journey. It was 
the intention of Cosmo to escape from Italy, and seek 
refuge in Greece. He had heard no tidings of Si- 
cardo since the day they had parted at the fountain, 
beyond a rumour he had heard in Atrani that the 
brigand’s stronghold at Forza had been surprised by 
a band of Greek pirates, and that Sicardo had gone in 
pursuit of them. 

Once safe again from the power and enmity of 
Gianni di Caraccioli, Cosmo had resolved to write to 
Alfonso of Sicily, and ask why the ring of the king — 
a gift from Cosmo to the king years before—had beon 
sent to him by Sicardo. 

Had Cosmo been able to find Father Anselmo he 
would have tried to persuade the kind-hearted priest 
to be his messenger to the Sicilian king. But Father 
Anselmo was still absent at Rome, and no one in Dol 
Parso knew when he was to return to Atrani. 

Cosmo dared delay not a day after Donua Castel- 
letta’s strength was regained, andalready preparations 
for secret flight had been begun. 

In the rear yard of the cottage, concealed from 
general view within an old stable, were four mules, 
which Cosmo had recently purchased in as many dif-. 
ferent villages. 

One of these was to carry such effects of the un- 
fortunate family as Cosmo dared or could take with 
him. The others were to be ridden by himself, his 
wife and his daughter. 

A day later in the execution of the scheme of tho 
count, and Cosmo and his family would have been far 
away on their flight, even to tho sea coast at Alte, 
where Cosmo knew he could hire a vessel. 

But fate had decreed otherwise. 

After Cosmo had seen the banner of Alfrasco of 
Zapponetto the old man closed and barred every door 
and window of lis cottage. He did not tell his be- 
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loved ones of all that he had seen, but said, with 
forced calmness : 

“I have seon soldiers going by. Open doors and 
windows, even of a hovel like this, are an invitation 
to idle curiosity.” 

Meanwhile the party of the count had ridden on to 
a distance of two miles from the cottage, and there 
halted, in obedience to a command of their lord, who, 
with Manfredi and Borrelli, had turned aside from 
the road ere the party was seen by Cosmo, and ridden 
through the forest to a spot not many yards from the 
fountain. 

There they had dismounted, fastened their horses, 
and walked to the fountain lawn. 

Borrelli, quite dull from much drinking, and being 
in the saddle nearly all the preceding night, was very 
particular in securing his horse to a small tree, 

“Come! Haste!” said the count, impatiently. 

“But would [ not be in a sorry plight were my 
horse to break loose and wander off, my lord! Tho 
animal is quite wild,” replied Borrelli, 

He little dreamed that he was never to sit ina 
saddle again. 

On arriving at the fountain the count gazed about 
eager!y. It was easy to perceive that no one had 
beer there for several days. The grass, untrodden 
everywhere, was green and rank. Toadstools had 
sprung up in the moist earth near the basin, where 
they would bave been crushed had any one, within 
three or four days, taken water from the fountain. 

The quick eye of the count, however, detected 
something half-concealed in the long grass. 

“ What is this!” he asked, raising it on the point 
of his sword. 

“Oh! that is Signorina Vittoria’s veil,” replied 
Manfredi, grinning. “I told thy lordship of it and 
its fate.” 

“True! And ’fwas this tliat Lord Colonna wore 
in his bosom,” remarked the count, shaking out the 
damp and trampled folds, ‘“See—the spiteful old 
knave ground holes through it with his heel!” 

“ Ay, my lord, he kneaded it into the earth with 
his heel as—-” 

“ As we will knead his heart with our heels, Man- 
fredi,” interrupted the count, laughing low and mali- 
ciously. 

“So! we are at the fountain again! Here!” ex- 
claimed Borrelli, staring around him. 

“What! And didst thou not recognize the forest 
as Maniredi guided us from the Atrani road?” asked 
the count. 

“My lord,” replied Borrelli, in a stupid way, ‘* my 
head hath not been altogether right, nor my wits 
clear since the day I had a little drinking bout with 
Manfredi in his room at Castle Zapponetto. My brain 
hath ahumming and a heaviness in it ever since. 
At the fountain of old Cosmo! Now I trust the 
spiteful old forester may not spy us out—and that—L 
may whisper the name, as we three are alone, my 
lord—and that his son Sicardo be not near!’’ he 
added, glaring suspectingly at the thicket on every 
side. 

“The brigand is far away, nor dare he venture 
near Del Parso again. Manfredi, it is well to be 
prudent. Thou wast near the cottage of the old man ?” 

“ As I told thee, my lord, at daydawn—it was just 
at that hour tuat I rejoined thy presence after being 
absent from the escort since sunset yesterday.” 

“] remember now,” said Borrelli, stariug stupidly 
at Manfredi, “that thou wert not with us last night, 
and that thou didst meet us some two or three hours 
aso. 

“our at least,” replied Manfredi, “Last night 
my lord bade me ride on in advance, to spy about the 
vicinity of Cosmo’s cottage, aud I did so. I was near 
and arouud and under his cottage an hour last 
night.” 

“Oh!” cried Borrelli, staring. “I wonder the keen- 
eared old man did not hear thee !” 

“He hath been much wearied and distracted of 
late because of the illness of his wife. It was easy to 
spy upon him.” 

“It is well to be prudent, Manfredi,” here said the 
count again, and as he spoke he walked off a few paces. 

“But why are we here at this place ?” asked Bor- 
relli, wonderingly. “Surely our lord hath not a hope 
of meeting the maiden here again! ’I'was a wonder 
to me that she came that day when Lord Colonna met 
her. Nay, she will not venture hither again alone. 
Oid Cosmo will come with her, armed with that deadly 
cross-bow of uis, and a lance-headed staff, perhaps— 
like that in thy hand—and he would make nothing of 
attacking all three of us—and the brigand may be 
near!—nay, by my life, Manfredi, I like not this 
place! 1 would have slipped away on the road, or 
in the forest, had I suspected we were coming to this 
fountain again,” said Borrelli, glaring affrightedly up 
at the massive urn upheld by the gigantic arm of the 
stone statue. “J had a fearful dream about that urn, 
Maniredi,” 

* When, Borrelii?” 





“Last night, the little time our party tarried ‘at 
Pisata. f would our lord might instantly depart from 
this place.” 

“Thy dream, comrade.” 

‘I dreamed yon old statue of San Antonio did hurl 
that huge urn upon me as I was drinking from that 
basin, and that the urn, changing to a spear as it 
struck me between the shoulders, pierced me through 
and through so that my blood poured from my breast 
into the water of the basin, making it all red! And 
the statue became old Cosmo, and glared at’ me as I 
died. It was a terrible dream, comrade,” added Bor- 
relli, as he wiped his face on his sleeve, and glared 
again at the statue. “I pray thee beg our lord to 
leave this place.” 

* Nay, thou art a foolish coward. See—the arm of 
the statue and the urn are solid stone, and cannot 
fall,” said Manfredi, mounting upon the pedestal of 
the statue and striking the parts of which he spoke 
several severe blows with the heavy shaft of his 
staff. 

“Nay, I have no fear that the statue will hurl the 
urn upon me,” said Borrelli. “* That is impossible, of 
course. But the omen, the omen, Manfredi! I fear 
the omen! I did once steal a golden-beaded rosary 
and a silverchalice from a kneeling nun in the church 
of San Antonio at Naples. Oh, it is the omen I 
fear.” 

“ Borrelli !” cried the count. 

* My lord ?” 

“We will not longer linger here——’ 

“Thanks, my lord.” 

“TI do not think Cosmo’s daughter will ever ven- 
ture hither again alone.” 

“It is véry unlikely,” said Borelli. 

“ And the old knave may give us trouble, Man- 
fredi,” said the connt to Manfredi, who was still stand- 
ing on the pedestal of the statue. 

“That is very true, my lord,” replied Manfredi. 

“ And it is well to be prudent, Manfredi,” said the 
count, for the third time. 

Manfredi now knew that it was the desire of his 
master that Borrelli should be slain as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

“ Thou hast a drinking-horn, Manfredi—nay—here, 
Borrelli, take mine,” said the count, “ for I like: not 
to drink from any but my own. Dip it deep down 
into the basin, Borrelli, just where the water falls 
from the urn-—’tis freshest and coolest there. Iam 
very thirsty.” 

Borrelli, suspecting no treachery, took the golden 
drinking-horn from the count and advanced to the 
basin. 

The edge of the basin was on a level with Borrelli’s 
waist as he stood before it. To dip the cup or drink- 
ing-horn deep, he drew up the sleeve of his doublet 
far above his elbow, not wishing to wet his garment, 
and dreaming not that it was soon to matter littie to 
him whether his sleeve were wet or dry. 

Then, stooping, he plunged his hand and arm deep 
into the clear and sparkling water, as the count had 
commanded. 

At that instant, down like a thunder-bolt, and 
striking the miserable man between the shoulder 
blades, darted the staff of Cosmo, wielded with all 
the skill and strength of the treacherous Manfredi. 

Clear through iron back-piece and human vitals, 
and striking even against the inner side of Borrelli’s 
corselet, pierced the stcel-pointed shaft ; and as Man- 
fredi threw all his weight on the handle of the heavy 
weapon as Borrelli sank with the sudden shock, the 
poiut of the spear crashed even through the corselet 
and struck upon the bottom of the basin, 

Manfredi had pierced the armour aud the body of 
Borrelli as the fisherman crashes his spear through a 
gigantic crab, 

“Ha! ah! The omen!” screamed Borrelli, as he 
was smitten, and without more than one vain effort 
to regain an erect posture he sank down, resting upon 
the broad edge of the basin, his arms, head and shoul- 
ders in the water, dead. 

His last breath was a gasp beneath the fast red- 
dening water, on whose desecrated surface it burst 
up in a great bubble that was but momentarily visible, 

“ Well done!” exclaimed the count, tucking his 
drawn sword under his arm to clap his hands in 
fiendish delight. “ Let the fellow remain as he is, aud 
the weapon as itis, but return my drinkiug-horn to 
me—nay, conceal it about thee. I will tell thee what 
use to make of it presently. Here, wipe thy hauds 
in this handuerchief ere thou securest the cup. 
Dabble them in the blood which flows from his back, 
So—now wipe them upvn this handkerchief—it is 
Cosmo's.” 

“ Ay, I understand, my lord,” said Manfredi, as 
he smeared his blood-stained hands on the handker- 
chief, 

“Now cleanse thy hands in the water—take care 
no stain of blood get upon thee,” commanded the 
count, 

“There is not even a drop upon me, my lord.” 





“It is well! Now secure and wipe the cup dry. 
So—now touch it in the fellow’s blood so that it may 
be a little—nay, wrap it up in the handkerchief— 
that will be enough. Now hide the handkerchief some- 
where in the thicket—not far away, and remember 
well where thon hidest it. Here, mesr it drop this 
quarrel—it is Cosmo’s—the ene with which ho 
wounded me. Haste,” 

Manfredi obeyed these hurried commands, disap- 
pearing into the forest a few minutes, and then re- 
turned to the count. 

“ We have no more to do here at present,” said the 
latter, as Manfredi rejoined him. “Come now with 
me to our horses, and as we'ride to where I bade my 
lieutenant, Garroli, halt for my coming, I will tell 
thee what tale thou art to relate, and what more 
thou hast to do, How it is with thee after this 
work?” 

“I have not felt so well for many a day, my lord,” 
replied Manfredi. 

Desire for full gratification of his hate for Cosmo, 
Vittoria, Lord Colonna, Sicardo, and.the count, had 
acted asa partial antidote to that poison in his blood 
which was yet to destroy him. 

TJ will live till I be avenged,” was the constant 
thought of thisman. ‘*AsI am doomed to die of 
the viper venom I care not if the axe of Black Sforza 
fall on my head in the end,'so that it falls also on 
those I hate.” 

(To be continwed.) 


WHO IS HE? 


By the Author of ‘‘ Lord Dane’s Error,” etc., etc, 
—_.>— 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A week after the events narrated in the last 
chapter Verner Ruble, who had been not really ill 
buat kept mostly in his rooms by languor and dul. 
ness, came round to see Lord Champion again. 

His lordship had just dismissed the detective still 
employed by himself and Lady Isabel in the search 
for young Hugh, who, my lady would have it, was 
not dead. Lord Champion was bitterly displeased 
with the detective in question at this moment, be- 
cause he had, instead of following out a certain 
course marked out for him by his lordship, gone his 
own way, and so, my lord maintained, ruined every- 
thing. 

In his anger Lord Champion told the story of-his 
disappointment to Verner Ruble. 

The young man had thrown himself upon a lounge, 
and was lying down. He sat up suddenly, his fine 
eyes glowing, and said: 

“Lord Champion, something to do just now 
would keep me from wishing’ dreadful things every 
moment. Hire me to go in search of this child. 
Vil +7, not to do any harm if I‘can’taccouplish any 

ood,’’ 

Lord Champion started, then looked at him re- 
flectively. If his wild theory concerning this man’s 
identity was correct, to d> as he proposed would ba 
to send the fatherin search ofthe son, ‘T'he thought 
thrilled him. His face flushed. 

‘*If you are in earnest,” he said, ‘‘ you shall go.” 

“Tam—very much in earnest. If you will trust 
me I will do all that I can. I should like to be tho 
one to restore to Lady Isabel Champion her beauti- 
ful boy.” 

Lord Champion averted his face to conceal its 
excitement. 

For the next two hours the pair discussed tho 
position, and that night, in spite of every argument 
Count Ruble could urge to the contrary, Verner 
Ruble departed for that far northern locality in which 
Lady Isabel had been when young Hugh was stolen 
from her side, 

The young man set forth in high hopes. His 
beautiful pale face had such a flush as seldom camo 
to its marble pallor. His deep eyes gleamed more 
darkly blue than ever. He'was full of the wildest 
hopes. 

** It will be something worth living for to see my 
lady smile when | give her back her boy, he said 
to himself, with a rapt idolatry shining in his 
glance. ‘‘ Perhaps she will give me her lily sweet 
hand to kiss, and forgive me at last for looking liko 
that lost love of hers’ who was so blest in being 
loved by her.’’ 

It was a day of bitter rain and wind on which ho 
reached Dorset. All the way he had studied 
diligently some papers which Lord Champion 
had given him. They were notes of all that might 
be of importance to him. Some of them were in 
Lady Isabel’s picturesque yet distinct hand. Over 
these last the young man lingered dotingly, and fur- 
tively kissed the pretty, delicate hand over and over 








ain. 

At Dorset he hada long and private consultation 
with Luna, at the inn where Lady Isabel had stayed 
when poor Mrs. Craven had been murdered, and 
whence the boy had so mysteriously vanished. 

Luna had not forgutten the beautiful lady who 
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had such flashing black eyes, such a lustrous smile, 
and gave her more gold in one hour than she could 
earn ina year. She was shrewd and quick-witted. 

My lady had given Lord Champion elaborate notes 
of all poor Mrs. Craven had told her, as well as of 
all she had herself guessed concerning Crawley. 
The young man called Verner Ruble had these notes 
with him, and he and Luna went over them together. 

Afterwards they sent for young Hasby, whom, 
the reader may remember, Lady Isabel had invited 
to go on that fateful ride with her and her enemies, 
when both he and she had well nigh died by their 
cunning enmity. Finally, our amateur detective 
set out by himself for Brenlau, on that journey 
which had twice so nearly cost Lady Isabel her 
life. 
His heart beat high, his temples throbbed with 
almost unendurably ecstatic imaginings as he pro- 
ceeded, picking his way among the chalkpits, and 
thinking now of queenly Lady Isabel, now of the 
villain who had dared pretend a husband’s right to 
that noble and lovely lady, when—— 

But it is not for us to anticipate. 

Arrived at Brenlau, young Ruble sauntered 
through the quiet, dreaming, half-sleeping town. 

And, lo, as he went, one and another stared at 
him strangely, and men and boys began to gather in 
knots and groups, pointing toward him and mutter- 
ing. They even followed him. Then, suddenly, 
from a low, miserable house he was passing, burst a 
wrinkled old dame, who threw her attenuated arms 
about his neck, and screamed with delight at sight 
of him. Then, growing mysterious, she drew him 
with many a sly nod and glance and significant 
whisper inside the house she had come out of. 

“They will murder you if they find you,” the old 
dame said, her small eyes starting with terror. 
“They know, every one in the town knows it was 
you who——” 

She paused, listening acutely, then started wildly 
to her feet, erying : 

“* Madman, how dare you come here? The aven- 
gers of blood are already after you. Hear them!” 

Young Ruble smiled in an exulting yet terrible 
manner. 

Among Lord Champion’s queer theories had been 
one to account for the resemblance of the impostor 
to the true Maurice. Verner Ruble suspected that 
he might bo on the track of that resemblance. 

“Madam,” he questioned, “whom do you take 


“Yourself,” answered the woman, “for Dick 
Crawley, son of my son and the daughter of the 
actress lady who is called Lady Calthorpe now— 
you are he.” 

A strange tumult was growing outside, 

** Fly while there is time, ere they tear you limb 
from limb,”’ she screamed. 

The exultant smile had deepened on the crimson 
lips of young Ruble. The light of a glorious 
triumph glowed in his deep blue eyes as the full pur- 
port of the words she had just said stole through his 
amazed senses. 

“I do not fear them,” he said. 
nothing.” 

~ Lnuey know all,’ said the woman, in a horrid 
whisper. ‘* You left him for dead on the floor, but 
he rallied after you were gone, and told the tale. 
He lives yet to swear that you robbed and then tried 
to murder him. Hark! They are like wild beasts 
in their passion,” she said, her eyes almost leaping 
from their sockets in her fright. 

Young Ruble listened a moment. 

Then he stepped to a window and looked out. He 
could see a crowd coming that way, and hear the 
murmur of their angry voices. 

“Are they coming for Dick Crawley, the mur- 
derer ?” he asked, scornfully. “Let them come, I 
am not he.” 

The dame stared. 

“ Not Dick ?” she said, and then crept close again, 
and peered into his face and eyes eagerly, while her 
yellow face turned a tallowy white. 

She rubbed her knuckles fiercely in her own 
sunken orbs, and looked again. 

“You see now that I am not your grandson, do 
you not?” questioned Ruble. 

The woman hesitated a moment, a cruel and 
treacherous light beginning to glitter in her eyes, 
and a crafty smile to distort her lips. 

“Hel! he!” she grinned. “ Whatajoke. If you 
ain't Dick who be you? You be him; I’d swear to 
that, and I will,” she added, with a wicked intona- 
tiou, as the crowd outside swarmed up to the very 
door of her miserable dwelling. 

A brief moment Verner Ruble blanched as he 
guessed the creature’s diabolival purpose to insist 
upon his identity as her grandson, and heard the 
throng screeching outside. 

The next instant he pulled the door open and stood 
facing them, with calm, unquailing eyes and scorn- 

ul lip, . 

“Whom do you take me for?” he demanded, 
sternly, as they fell back involuntarily before his 
‘cen, commanding glance, 


* They can prove 





_Hisses and groans, muttered growls, answered 
him, growing louder every moment as their rage 
grew. 

He caught the epithets, “‘ Murderer,” “ Villain,” 
“ Assassin,” and the name Crawley, and his hand- 
some lips smiled contemptuously. 

“On him! Down with him!” shrieked more than 
twenty voices. 

They made a rush, but quicker even than they 
young Ruble flashed out a revolver. 

“Back!” he commanded, in a terrible voice. 
**T’ll trouble you to prove I’m Dick Crawley before 
you murder me. Look at me well if you please, 
friends.” 

He tossed off his hat with the disengaged hand, 
and turned full upon them with his frank, fearless 
face, crowned with a thousand dark bright rings 
of curling hair. He drew his slender, lithe form 
proudly erect and seemed to defy them all. 

He addressed them again, smiling faintly at the 
sudden, breathless hus!:. their bewildered looks. 

“ Do I look like him?” he asked. 

The crowd stared and said nothing for two 
minutes more. Evidently they wére greatly con- 
founded. Two or three were bold’ enough to whis- 
per that the young man was not Crawley, but the 
others scowled them down. 

“Take him to the laird himself,” shouted some 
one. 

“ Ay to the laird, with him ;-he’ll know,” shrieked 
@ score or more voices. 

Young Ruble lifted his hand. They ‘were silent 
instantly. 

‘* Promise that I shall be unharmed till’ the laird 
has seen me and I’ll go,” he said. 

The noisy and excited crew had grown’ ¢ompara- 
tively calm. They solemnly opened their ranks and 
he as fearlessly entered them, his blueeyés shining 
with an exultant gleam none there had the key to. 

“ He looks as like him as two peas,” some muttered 
among themselves, stealing furtive glatices’ at the 
handsome, dauntless face. 

“ There’s a brightness and honesty* in’ his Took,” 
others said, perplexedly, “which Dick Orawley 
never had. Dick was a thieving sneak’ and ¢oward. 
This one looks like a prince and as bold'as a lion.” 

“Do yousee his hair ?” asked still another. ‘* Dick 
hadn’t no such curls as them.” 

And then they were at Castle Brentau ; and the 
laird, a tall, tottering, white-haired old man, came 
forth at their call. This old man had been a good 
friend to the villagers and they idolized every gray 
hair upon his aged head. He had been of as -keen 
intellect and shrewd wits as any, but he was‘in’his 
dotage now, and his sense and his sight alike were 
terribly dimmed. 

Dick Crawley had been his traifier at one time, 
and had been exceedingly well treated by the old 
gentleman, who had a weakness for horses, and es- 
teemed Crawley asa good hand among his equine 
pets. Dick Crawley had requited this kindness and 
confidence by trying to murder him, and indeed 
nearly accomplishing it. He had left the laird for 
dead and gone off with his strong box. 

The Laird of Brenlau had been nursing his wrath 
against Dick Crawley for a number of years. He 
screamed with fury at sight of Verner Ruble now, 
fancying from the resemblance that it was indeed 
the cruel ingrate who had robbed and tried to kill 


im. 

The crowd began to mutter threats again as they 
beheld the beloved laird’s excitement. 

Young Ruble laughed scornfally. 

** Let me go nearer to him,” he said. 

But the childish, broken old man spat at him, and 
his small eyes shot spiteful fires, 

“Oh, you serpent, you viper, you toad!” the old 
man shrieked. ‘ Do you think I don’t know you?”’ 

‘‘Tam sure you do not,” calmly answered Verner 
Ruble. “Inever saw you in my life before, Look 
closer, old man, before you condemn one who would 
scorn to take advantage of a babe—who was never 
unjust to one of Heaven’s creatures knowingly.” 

At this moment the old woman who had firstac- 
costed him in the town came up. She séewed to have 
run all the way. Her white hair streamed loose on 
the wind, she was brandishing her arms like flails, 
and her voice rose in an eldritch shriek as she flung 
herself upon the horrified young man, crying : 

** Save him! spare him !—the only prop of my old 
age—my boy, my Dick, my son’s son!” 

Verner Ruble broke from that serpent clasp at 
last, and put her from him sternly. 

“ Woman,” he said, “ how dare you call me Dick ? 
You know Iam nothe. Answer before I forget you 
are a woman and strangle the falsehood in your 
throat! Am I Dick Crawley, your grandson ?”’ 

The old woman shuddered with terror, but the 
cruel resolve in her wicked heart did not change. 
With a dextrous twist she extricated herself from 
his fierce grip, and at a safe distance stopped to call 
back: 


wok: . 
“TY thought they all knowed ye, Dick, or I 


wouldn’t ha’ spoke. Anyhow ye didn’t kill the 
laird. ’Mind ’em o’ that, whatever ye set out todo.” 





Young Ruble’s heart sank within him as the wo- 
man’s words came back to him, and he felt rather 
than saw the ominous gloom deepen on the rugged 
faces of those who hemmed him in now on every 
side, pressing nearer and nearer, like half-famished 
beasts, hungry for his blood, and muttering signifi- 
cant, horribie threats, which made even his brave 
blood run cold. For what was he, with all his fear- 
lessness and innocence, against so many ? Who 
that was human could hope to battle successfully 
against such a horde of wolves as these? 

Still he resolved not to die without a desperate 
struggle. He had his good, true revolver still in his 
breast. He would sell his life dearly if needs must 
be. Every bullet-laden mouth should speak its 
awful message home. 

The blaze in his blue eyes sweeping round dautted 
some of the foremost, and they would have shrunk 
back, but others behind crowded them forward. 

Some half-dozen only stood between the intrepid 
young man and the castle wall, on the top of which 
sat the Laird of Brenlau in a cushioned chair, sur- 
rounded by his devoted servants. 

The laird was speaking and gesticulating violently 
as his nearly palsied hands would let him. He was 
not cruel or bloodthirsty. He had not anticipated 
any such fearful result as now threatened from his 
assertions concerning the identity of this man with 
his would-be murderer. The sight of all those 
dreadful, vengefully set faces, each speaking one 
terrible thought and meaning, shocked the poor old 
laird to the verge of madness. 

He shouted in his weak, small voice ; he screamed 
at the top of his piping tones, enfeebled by age; he 
shook his staff at them, and tore his white hair. 

In vain. No one-heard him, 

That frenzy, that hideous and unnatural madness, 
which is apt to possess all mobs soon or late, had 
taken up its abode in the heads of these ignorant 
yet usually slow tempered people. 

They muttered to each other ; they growled—tho 
tumult grew to a roar like thunder. Above that 
how could the small, shakingtones of'an 61d man’s 
voice be heard ? 

Young Ruble in his desperation had just pulled 
out his revolver and was wheeling, now this way, 
now that, in rapid sweep, and pointing at the 
breasts of ‘his Would-be murderers. Suddenly his 
flashing glance leaped to that scene on the top of 
the wall. ‘The throng was thinnest near the wall. 

One of the laird’s stout servitors Gaught his eye, 
and, looséning his héavy plaid, knotted one end and 
flung itforward. ‘Ybuiig Ruble catight his mean- 
ing. He thrast the’ revolver back in his vest, then 
with a sudden Jéap, ‘all unlooked for by his foes, he 
broke through the few betiveen hint and the knotted 
plaid; tatghtat it with both hands, held it, and 
while the laird’s attendants at his command braced 
themselves at one end, he mounted by the other like 
a clever gymnast, and in a moment stood at the top, 
bowing and smiling defiance in the discomfited and 
gaping faces of his late enemies. 

At a gesture of the shaking laird they wore stilt 
now as death. Ata word from him now they turned 
slowly but obediently to depart, and soon nota soul 
was in sight but the laird of the castle, his near re- 
tainers, and Verner Ruble. 

The young man’s handsome cheeks glowed now 
with grateful and fervent emotion. The aged eyes 
of the laird had softened from their former fire as 
they rested upon this man who was no longer to his 
generous soul his enemy but his forgiven debtor. 

Verner Ruble might come close now. ‘The malice 
of revenge was dead in the kind old man’s heart. 

The young man came and knelt beside his chair 
and touched the wrinkled hand with his lips. 

“T owe you my life,” the said, in his sad voice, 
thrilled with emotion. ‘Look in my face and 
see if I could ever have been capable of seeking 
yours.” 

He threw up his handsome, curl-wreathed head. 
He showed the old laird his fair, open face, his blue, 
deep, fearless eyes, as unlike Crawley’s wicked, 
treacherous countenance, after all, as the solid green 
earth is anlike a quicksand. 

(To be continued.) 








Ir is stated that a gentleman of San Francisco 
will soon establish a technical school for the in- 
struction of boys in the use of tools for working 
both wood and metal. The course of instruction is 
to combine theory and practice. 

Tue total length of all the Russian railways at 
work on the Ist of July last was 13,911 versts, or 
Russian miles, or 9,159 iunglish miles. At the date of 
the last offizial return 1,244 kilometres of railway 
were being worked in Turkey. In both countries 
great progress is now being made in the making and 
opening of new roads. 

Bees.—A strong colony of bees has been known 
to build one hundred square inches of comb in 
twenty-four hours; at that rate over sixty sheets of 
comb a foot square could be constructed in three 
months. A swarm has been known to build nine 
sheets of comb ten by thirteen inches in ten days. 
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WHAT RELATION? 


WueEn Mary Abwell received the intelligence 
that an old uncle, dying, had made her heiress to 
one of the finest and most valuable estates in 
Australia, she and her young husband concluded to 
visit it. For Charles Abwell, though in comfortable 
circumstances in his native land, was yet only the 
second son of a nobleman, and as, at the time we 
write of, it was a disgrace for the son of a noble to 
engage in trade, and he had no fancy for the ministry 
or military, his proud, energetic nature felt a yearn- 
ing to escape from the thraldom of lethargy forced 
upon it by birth, and seek a new country where no 
honourable employment of brain and hands would 
be considered a disgrace. His brave little wife 
sympathized with him in his yearning for a broader 
sphere of action, and so, with their household effects, 
they took passage for themselves and their little 
ten-year-old daughter, Mima, in a vessel bound for 
Sydney. 

A single day, however, before the sailing of the 
vessel, and aiter they had taken leave of their 
friends, and gone aboard, a message came to Charles 
Abwell announcing the probably fatal illness of hig 
father. he dying man pleaded with his son to come 
to him once again for a last farewell. 

The grief-stricken son could not refuse. A hurried 
consultation was had between him and his wife, at 
which it was determined that the young wife and 
child should continue their journey to their new 
home, Mary’s presence there being required at once, 
to properly secure to her the legacy from her uncle, 
while Charles should go to his father’s bedside, re- 
eeive his last blessing, and rejoin his family by the 
first vessel sailing thereafter. 

The parting between these loving hearts, though 
it seemed to them their separation could only exist 
a few months at the most, was indeed a sad one. 

Mary Abwell and little Mima had a prosperous 
voyage ; they safely reached their new home, and 
were enchanted with it. And now the days passed 
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to them in familiarizing themselves to their new, 
strange, happy lives, and picturing the delight of 
the loving husband and father when he came to 
them. 

But he did not come. Instead of his own beloved 
form, there came intelligence that the vessel in 
which he took passage had been lost, with all on 
board. Ah, those were fearful days of agony that 
followed, to the poor, weeping, widowed mother 
in her darkened chamber and to the little awe- 
stricken child, who realized that something awful 
had happened, but could not comprehend the nature 
of her loss. 

“He will come to me; he is not drowned ; his 
dear eyes will yet look into my own, or upon the 
mound marking my last resting-place,” the poor, 
weeping wife would constantly repeat, even when 
months of waiting and watching piled upon each 
other, forming years. 

Mary Abwell realized that her own life could not 
be along one, and through these sorrowful years 
her one joy was in training her child’s mind and 
person to every sweet, virtuous trait, impressing 
upon her strength of purpose and self-reliance, that, 
when left alone in the world, she would not be help- 
less. 

Mima Abwell was in her twentieth year, a lovely 
girl, noble, brave and womanly, when her mother, 
feeling that her iife’s mission was done, went 
quietly to her eternal rest. Even in her last breath 
her faith in the one inspiration of her life all these 
years found its expression to her weeping child. 

“Your father will come,” she said; ** watch for 
him, and tell him that I waited here as long as I 
could, hoping to meet him.” 

Her presentiment proved itself true. 

The flowers planted by the loving hands of Mima 
over the mound that marked her mother’s resting- 
place were blooming their first time when a foreign 
letter came to the faithful heart ever at rest. It 
devolved on Mima to open it. 

How powerleas are words to express her emotions, 


~ 
her bewilderment and her intense flood of joy, when 
these written lines revealed to her the knowledge 
that her father, mourned so long as dead, was alive, 
‘ and would soon be with her, His letter revealed all 
{ that was mysterious in his long silence. 
When the vessel that, more than ten years pre- 
vious, was conveying Charles Abwell to Australia, 
| to rejoin his wife and daughter, foundered in the 
great ocean, he clung to a floating spar, and for 
many fearful hours of thirst and hunger and suffer. 
ing he was beaten about from wave to wave. 

On the second day, when life seemed hopeless to 
him, and reason had almost deserted him, a vessci 
bore down upon him, and he was plucked out of the 
cruel waters, only to face a more cruel fate. 

His rescuers were pirates, and in their stronghold 
he served as a slave for ten long years, each day be- 
ing a succession of abuse and suffering more pitiless 
than death itself. 

The hope of escape, the hope to once more clasp 
his wife and child to his bosom, gave him strength 
to live on, and deliverance came at last. His letter 
to his dead wife was dated from his native England, 
and it terminated with the glad intelligence that as 
soon as he had regained sufficient strength to under. 
eae the sea voyage he would hasten to his wifo and 
child. 

It was a hard task to write the words that must 
add a great, life-long sorrow to the awful weight of 
woe this poor, frail, suffering man had borne. 
Amidst tears of love and sympathy, Mima revealed 
in tenderest words to him the death of her mother, 
telling him of her patient love and trust during all 
the waiting years, and of her last message for him. 
And then she told him how fondly she, as his daugh- 
ter, loved him, and how much she needed his loving 
presence and counsel, begging him to hasten to her, 

In due time an answer came from him, assuring 
her that she was the only dear link binding his 
heart to the earth now. He would hasten to her, 
that he might bestow upon her the fondest love of 
a father, and be near his wife's last resting-place. 
He would leave by the first vessel following that 
which carried the letter to her. 

* * * * 

“Té is more than ten years, Mima, since you 
last looked into your father’s face. Do you think 
you will know him ?” 

The speaker was Caird Meredyth, a young man 
of twenty-five years, son of a neighbour, and a dear 
friend and welcome visitor always to Mima Abweu., 
as he had also been to her mother during her life, 
although, after all, in a different way. For the sweet 
experience which rounds out and makes perfect in 
loveliness every woman’s nature, the experience 
without which her life is a failure, had already come 
to Mima. Ske loved Caird Meredyth ; he was worthy 
| of her love, and returned it with a passion as strong 
and pure. 

; “ Kuow my dear father!”’ she exclaimed, in as- 
'tonishment at his query. ‘‘I%could recognize him 
among a thousand, I feel certain.’ 

“Then you must have a distinct recollection of 
his features as you saw them last, dear Mima. 
Please describe him to me, foram I not most in- 
terested in him, next to yourself ?” 

She looked bewildered ; how could she describe 
him when her only remembrance, being put to tho 
test, was most vague and shadowy—the remem- 
brance, simply, of a face of noble outline, of soft, 
tender eyes, filled with honesty and sincerity, and of 
a kind voice ? 

“ His eyes will reveal him to me,” she persisted ; 
“then he will look so noble, ao grand and self re- 
liant—so honourable, that I cannot mistake him. 
Surely, Caird, there must exist such an intuitive 
sympathy between us that we will be irresistibly 
drawn to each other.” 

He sighed deeply as he answered : 

“T hope you are correct, Mima, but I cannot bo 
anything but miserable until I know him. Have 
you thought, darling, that he may refuse to ratify 
the gift that you have given me of yourself—that 
he may deny me the privilege of soon calling you 
my wife ?”’ 

Her arms clung in a moment round his neck, on 
witnessing his distress, while she said, looking 
bravely into his eyes, for she loved too fondly, aud 
was too pure and innocent to be ashamed of showing 
her affection. 

** My father will be too noble, Caird, to be guilty 
of anything that would make his child miserable. 
Besides, I know he will be proud of you, for no one 
who knows you can help feeling so.” 

His hand, laid tenderly over her mouth, stopped 
tho utterance of all else that she would honestly 
have added in the same strain, but her loving words 
were not without their effect upon the young 
—e. He parted from his betrothed reassured and 

appy. 
And she retired to her chamber, and quictly 
thought over all that her lover had said, going to 
sleep after it happy and without fear. 

Nothing could have been more startling than the 
information that awaited her on opening her eyes 
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the following morning. Her father had arrived 
during the night, and was in the library now wait- 
ing for her. How she robed herself, how she 
reached the threshold of that room holding her long- 
lost parent, she never after could realize. There 
she stopped, clinging to the door for support, while 
she eagerly searched the face of the elderly man 
opposite her, who stood with his outstretched arms 
and eager face, welcoming her. 

But from that face and figure her eyes wandered 
searchingly, unsatisfied, around the room, coming 
pack to it again with an awful depth of disappoint- 
ment in her face. : 

“No, no, you are not my dear father,” she said. 
“Oh, where is my father? Has he not come ? have 
they been rane | me f” e 

And, with heart-breaking sobs, she turned to fiy 
from the room. 

“Mima, my daughter!’’ exclaimed the strange 
man, in sad reproach, “you ron ge! wound me by 
your conduct. Alas! have I, too, lost the love of 
my child? Havel been spared through so much 
suffering to feel the ungratefulness of the only ob- 
ject on earth I love? Cruel, cruel fate, why has 
life been preserved to me that I may only curse 
it?” 

He sank into a chair, and, holding his jface in his 
hands, wept bitterly. 

Mima hesitated but a moment longer, and then, 
springing to the side of the bowed form, wrapped her 
arms about it, exclaiming : 

“Forgive me for my heartlessness. I did not 
mean to wound you, or ever give youj cause to feel 
asorrow. But itis all so sudden I cannot think—I 
cannot understand, Tell me, I pray you, as you 
hope for peace hereafter, are © sue indeed my own 
iong-lost father? Oh, do not deceive me!” 

The poor girl’s pleadings would have touched the 
hardest heart, they were so pitiful. 

He looked up reproachfully, his cheeks wet with 
tears. 

“ Alas! my daughter,” he exclaimed, bitterly, 
“have you let the world usurp your mind so much 
as to wipe away from your memory all remembrance 
of myface? What stronger proof can you ask than 
that which may be found in my looks ? 

“‘ Forgive me,” he added, hurriedly, wrapping his 
arms around her, as he saw the pain his words oc- 
casioned her, ‘* I was too hasty in condemning you, 
forgetting how the sufferings I have undergone must 
have changed my appearance. I have abundant 
proofs of my identity, dear child, but can you not 
recognize some familiar features in me ?” 

She looked long and searchingly into his face. 

“It is like, and yet not like,” she murmured, in a 
bewildered way. 

Then with an effort she added : 

“T may have been wilful, my father, but if you 
can forgive me and bear with me, you will at least 
find me a dutiful daughter. I donot know my own 
mind—I am bewildered. I need time to think over 
all this—time to grow familiar with your appear- 
ance and your tastes—time to know you. Bear with 
me, I pray you, if it is for months that I ask it, and 
surely the love and devotion that I had thought were 
already in my heart will come back and he yours.” 

He pressed her shrinking form to his breast, and 
kissed her, saying: 

“The suddenness of my arrival and your long ex- 
pectation and anxiety have overcome you, my dear 
child. Go now to your room, and rest yourself.” 

She tottered rather than walked, away. When 
within her own room she paced its floor for hours, 
pressing her throbbing temples and trying to think, 
to reason, to understand. But ever before her, like 
a dreadful nightmare, was the memory of that face, 
like and yet so vastly unlike that which she ex- 
pected to see in her father. The contour of the face 
was in some respects similar to her ideal face, but, 
alas! there was no nobleness, no true bravery nor 
honesty, no gentleness nor forbearance in the small, 
cunning, deceptive eyes and the thin, cruel, scornful 
lips of that man who called himself her father. 

Then, and many times in every succeeding day dur- 
ing the following month, Mima would flee from his 
presence, lock herself within her room, and throw 
herself down in the wild abandonment of grief, moan- 
nes: 

“He is not my father! Oh, I cannot call him 
that!” 

But quite as many times a day she censured her- 
telf, and wept bitter tears over what she termed her 
Wilfulness in not giving him, without question, 
doubt or condition, the love of a daughter. Her life 
was indeed one of most pitiful misery, divided as it 
was between a desire to do her duty and a fearful 
horror of this man who claimed to be her father. 

_ She might have learned in time to be more like a 
daughter to him but for certain out-croppings of his 
character, which manifested themselves after he had 
Seen established as master of his new home a week. 
He was tyrannical and ‘eruel to the servants, who 
had been used only to kindness from Mima and her 
mother. He was parsimonious, treacherous and dis- 
Honest in his dealings. He began to be overbearing 





and unkind to Mima, often speaking rudely to her, 
and, when Caird Meredyth paid his usual visits, he 
was so boorish and ungentlemanly in his treatment 
of him as to make it almost unbearable to that 
proud-spirited youth. It was only, however, after 
he learned that Mima’s sense of duty to him as her 
father was so great as to overcome her own yearn- 
ings that he forbade her from encouraging the at- 
tentions of Caird and treated her harshly. 

This first month of life since the arrival of her 
parent was indeed a most sorrowful and bitter one 
to Mima, 

+ — - = * 

Caird Meredyth was in’agony over the way mat- 
ters were progressing. He realized every time he 
saw Mima’s sad face—which was seldom now, for 
he had almost ceased his visits to her home, that he 
might escape constant insults from her father—that 
a few months moreof such dreadful life to her 
would kill her. 

Thinking it all over one evening, he determined to 
go over to Mima’s home, knowing that her father 
would be absent on that evening,'and attempt toin- 
duce her to become his wife at once, and thus secure 
his protection. 

It was a lovely moonlit evening, and as he ap- 
proached Mima’s home he saw her on the verandah, 
and hastened his steps, feeling his heart beat faster 
and more joyfully as he approached the lovely girl. 
She did not see him ; she seemed intent in thought, 
and he had planned how he would surprise her when, 
suddenly and with a startled scream, she sprang 
from her seat. 

Looking hastily to perceive the cause of her alarm, 
he saw that a man in sailor’s costume, sprang 
from the shrabbery up the verandah steps to within 
a step or two of Mima. 

Before Caird could carry out his purpose to spring 
upon him, thinking his intentions there not honest, 
the man spoke: 

‘Don’t be afeard of me, Miss Mima,’’ he began. 

“What do you wish? I do not recognize you,” 
Mima said, trembling with apprehension. 

“Why, you see,} miss, there’sa poor old man lying 
over here who is very ill, and if you’d just come over 
and talk with him I know your sweet voice would 
do him good. When it bewitches young fellers out 
of their senses it might bewitch sense into the old 
man. Oh, what’s that ?” 

Caird had had his hand on the man’s collar, and 
he showed every sign of terror and a strong desire 
to escape until he learned that his captor did not 
belong to the Abwell household. 

“* Won’t you go, miss?” he continued, pleadingly. 

“Yes. I will, hoping I may be of use to the poor 
sufferer,” the brave girlanswered. ‘ Caird, you will 
accompany us ?” 

The man in great delight hastenea away, the 
lovers closely following. He led them to a lonely 
spot on which stood a log hut, in which they found, 
stretched upon a pallet, the emaciated form of a 
man. His thin, worn face, and gray head and beard, 
were a sad enough spectacle, but when, awakening 
from a slumber by their eutrance, and perceiving 
them, he sprang away in wildest terror from them, 
guarding himself behind the sailor and pleading 
piteously with the faithful fellow not to let those 
strange people take him away or harm him, they 
realized that his ailment was a mental one—that his 
reason was affected! 

What was there in that sad, crazed face that ir- 
resistibly drew Mima toit? A great love and pity 
welled up in her heart at once for this poor, frail 
man ; she could not have helped going to him, lay- 
ing her electric fingers upon his hands, gently de- 
taining them, and asking him to trust and love her. 
With a glad look of surprise the sufferer followed 
her to the pallet, murmuring as if to himself : 

“She is not one of my enemies ; she will not harm 
me. She isan old, old friend of mine. I recognize 
her now.” 

And, then, while she smoothed his gray hairs with 
her magic touch, he prattled away to her in child- 
like, silly talk, and she answered him as if he were 
indeed a child. 

Caird and the sailor left them thus, realizing that 
Mima alone with the invalid could soothe him as no 
medicine might do. When they returned a half- 
hour later they found that gray head nestling trust- 
ingly on Mima’s bosom and those wild eyes closed in 
peaceful slumber. Already the suffering man was 
much better from Mima’s ministrations. 

Before they left the humble hut the sailor again 
impressed upon them, almost with terror in his 
voice, the importance to his suffering master and 
himself that Mima’s father should not know of this 
mission of theirs nor of the refugees at the hut, lest 
they should fall under his wrath. 

They promised to be silent. 

Caird, though using all his eloquence, could not 
convince Mima that it would be right for her to 
disobey her parent and without his consent become 
his wife. © 

** We will wait,” she said, with such trusting con- 
fidence in their future that it conquered him. 








“Though years of separation should elapse, it 
cannot change our love, dear Caird, and our happi- 
ness then will be greater for having performed our 
duty to others.” 

But Caird found some joy. Ho met Mima fra- 
quently, for every day she stole away from her homo 
down to the hut there to spend an hour with tho 
poor, stricken old man in it and afterwards to wall 
home with her lover. She could not account for the 
irresistible way she was drawn to this strange old 
man. She was happier with him than with any 
other, except Caird; she clung to him with all the 
anxious intensity that a mother would to her stricken 
child—learning to eagerly watch every changing 
expression of his face and anticipate his every wish. 

Mima’s visits. to the invalid were not fruitless. 
He grew to watch for them with painful eage-ness, 
going into wild despair if from any reason she was 
delayed in reaching him. His eyes grew to bo not 
so wild, his face not so sad and his speech moro 
sensible. Under Mima’s soothing influence reason 
was attempting to again assert its throne. It was 
most pitiful at such times to witness the efforts of 
the poor, weak man to grasp some thread of memory 
that, however, when he felt sure of the victory, 
eluded him and left him in despair. 

During one of these visits to the hut Mima pro- 
posed a walk, which the invalid gladly acceded to, 
leaning on Mima’s arm and prattling away in great 
glee. The sailor and Caird led the way. How it 
came about none knew, but the party found them- 
selves without premeditation at the burial ground 
where rested Mima’s mother and many others. The 
invalid began to read the words inscribed on the 
headstones that he passed, until he came to one moro 
pretentious and tasteful than the rest, from which 


he read aloud : 
MARY ABWELL 
. AGED 42. 

He’started as he pronounced the name, clasped 
his hands over his temples and repeated it slowly 
several times in a strange bewilderment. ‘Then, as 
if light came to him suddenly, he fell prone upon the 
mound with a great moaning sob, and, wrapping his 
arms around the stone containing that name, wept 
as if his heart was breaking. 

Mima stood powerless in amazement, Caird sprang 
forward to lift the prostrate form, but the sailor 
stopped him with serious meaning in his face. Thus 
they remained for several minutes, when the weep- 
ing man aroused himself, and, arising slowly to his 
feet, looked vacantly upon the faces before him, re- 
cognizing none until he encountered tho sailor's 
eager, expectant gaze. Then, holding out his hand 
to the faithful fellow, he exclaimed, with the light of 
reason again in his eyes: 

‘** T have had a long, dark, fearful dream, but the 
clouds are all gone at last. Seo, here is my poor 
dead wife. They tried to cheat me out of her grave 
even, but I have found it after a long, long search. 
Come, I am strong now, and we will go and search 
for my daughter—my poor little Mima.” 

The Mima who heard these mysterious words 
started and trembled violently, and then there sud. 
denly came upon her an erplanation of ital], Sho 
would have rushed into the strange man’s arms, but 
Caird held her back, realizing the time had not come 
for that. 

‘** How came I here?” the old man continued. “I 
thought I could remember it all, but the thread of 
memory is again slipping out of my grasp. Ha, I 
do remember all; my escape from among pirates, 
the intelligence of my wife’s death, my departure 
to meet my daughter accompanied by you, my 
gallant friend, who were on our arrival here to be 
my servant, and also by my foster brother, to whom 
I offered a home with myself and child, our pleasant 
voyage homeward, and then that fatal night when 
almost in sight of port. David Rose, my foster- 
brother, and myself were on deck alone. The night 
was dark, I was leaning over the taffrail, when, sud- 
denly looking up, I saw David witha knife upraised 
to strike me. I was too late to save mvself, the 
blow fell, I felt myself forced over into the water, 
and from that moment all the rest is a blank.” 

“TI saw that awfuldeed,” tho faithful sailor eagerly 
added ; “I dashed over into the water, got you up 
and got you ashore. I had heard you talk aboni 
the home of yours where your daughter was await- 
ing you, and i nad you brought here, for I knew tho 
way. But, ah, they were dark days that followed, 
for that wicked blow, though it didn’t cut deep, 
seamed to have knocked all the senso out of you, and 
nobody could find it until a sweet angel came to 

ou.” 
me A lovely girl, wasn’t she, with kind, tender eyes, 
soft, soothing hands and a voice like sweet music ?”” 
the old man gasped. “The memory of her seems 
like an enchanted dream to me. Can I not find her 
to bless her for restoring my reason to me? I 
will love her next to my own dear Mima.” 

The sailor pointed to the real Mima, Already 
the old man’s eyes had fastened upon her in be- 
wilderment, in amazement, and then in a tremour 
of hope, of wild expectation. The brave girl who, 
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had been so patient, who had borne so much in these 
minutes of startling disclosure, reached out her 
arms pleadingly, and, no longer restrained by Caird, 
murmured the word “ Father !”’ E a 

“My long-lost daughter! my own Mima!” he 
almost shrieked, realizing all the truth and rushing 
to embrace her. ; 

At last the real Charles Abwell had his daughter 
Mima clasped to his heart. } 

We need notdwell upon the happiness of these 
two long-separated ones in these first moments of 
their reunion, nor describe how. proud they were of 
each other and how full of genuine love were their 
hearts. Any one looking into Charles Abwell’s 
eyes now could see the evidence that again reason 
sat firmly enthroned over his mind. It was only 
when those surrounding him were quite sure of this 
that they revealed to him the presence of a usurper 
in his and Mima’s home. He knew this false per- 
sen could be no other than his own foster-brother 
who had attempted to murder him and believed him 
dead, and it was with a fierce purpose at his heart 
that he accompanied Mima and the others at once 
to her home. 

But when Charles Abwell faced that cowardly im- 
postor, and saw him cringing at his feet in most ab- 
ject terror, pleading for his miserable life, he could 
not find it in his heart to visit the craven with the 
punishment he ‘so richly deserved, so he spurned 
him from him, warning the treacherous man to for 
ever avoid his path. And he did! 

A month after there was a happy wedding, Caird 
and his lovely wife made the home of Mima’s father 
their home also, and it was ever after a home of 
sunshine and gladness, indeed. The faithful sailor 
had a warm corner in this home, for he was not for- 
gotten or neglected by those he had helped to make 
so happy. His life was one of ease and comfort 
thereafter, and he deserved it all. H. W. R. 





SIKH VILLAGE LIFE. 

Tru manliest of all Indian peoples, the Sikhs, de- 
light in games and sport of every kind. Enormous 
“dumb-bells” are used with great dexterity, and 
heavy weights thrown high and far, but their chief 
sport is called saunchee. For this a large open space 
is cleared and the actors form two rings. One man 
falls from the outer circle and is chased by others 
from the inner ring, till either fugitive escapes or 
pursuers give in; and so the game continues. One 
of the most favourite amusements is wrestling, espe- 
cially around Lahore. The rules differ from those 
of the English game, inso far as the attack is not 
confined above the waist. Several wrestlers from 
Lahore are kept by the Baroda chief. When these 
return ona visit to their homes they send forth a 
challenge to the world, the victor’s nameis proclaimed 
far and wide by beat of drum, and a collection is made 
in his favour. Ram, quail, and cock fighting have 
many patrons and the sports are witnessed by large 
crowds, the wealthy portion of which bet largely 
on the issues. 

The musical instruments of the people consist of 
the monotonous tom-tom, tlie double flageolet, and 
various kinds of flutes, violins, and lyres—the tom- 
tom being used to excite the men to valorous deeds, 
and the flageolet as an accompanimeut to singing. 

The Sikhs readily help each other in pecuniary 
difficulties, and assistance is freely given in raising 
a heavy beam for roofing or fora Persian water-wheel, 
in extinguishing a neighbouring fire, and in rescu- 
ing men or cattle that may have fallen into bog or 
well. 

Women are regarded more as servants than as 
companions of the men, but a clever wife manages to 
become chancellor of the exchequer, and then the 
husband has to be careful, if only for bis own com- 
fort. Most of the women, however, work all day in- 
cessantly, either grinding corn, churning butter, pre- 
paring thread from raw cotton with their spindles, or 
carrying flour to distant villages, where they barter 
their produce for chillies, salts, and other necessaries. 
A Sikh bachelor is a rarity, for without a helpmeet 
his work in the fields would be very greatly re- 
tarded. 

Marriages are preceded by betrothals during in- 
fancy, the whole arrangement being concluded be- 
tween a barber and the mother of the girl, Amongst 
the Hindoo Jats the ceremony of marriage is peculiar, 
Four posts are erected ; over them a roof of red cloth 
is stretched, and two reed seats are placed in the 
enclosure for the contracting parties. The officiating 

priest recites a verse and joins their hands, the 

bridegroom repeating another verse which expresses 
his consent to the union. A fire is then kindled, the 
bride and bridegroom walk round it and the marriage 
is complete. The fire, representing a deity, is sup- 
posed to be a witness of the ceremony. Another 
form of marriage is chudder dulna; that is, throwing 

a sheet over the couple, This light and easy form is 

mostly had recourse to when a man marries his de- 


still holding good among the Jats of Northern India. 
Otherwise the marriage of a widow is rare. The 
market price of marriageable daughters varies accord- 
ing to supply and demand, but the sum usually given 
by a bridegroom is from 100 to 500 rupees. Some- 
times a father obtains a plot of land for his daugh- 
ter’s hand, but this occurs only when the girl marries 
into a lower class or clan, 

All the beggars of the eountry-side collect at a 
wedding and have to be well fed before they depart. 
Priests, Brahmins, and faqueers all claim a gift of 
some sort; and hence the Sikh, unless he be rich, is 
as liable to fall into debt as his Rajpoot brother when 
disposing of his female offspring. There is a Punja- 
bee saying— 

Ghur bin gat nahin, 

Shah bin pat nahin— 

which means, a man cannot be forgiven without 
priestly aid, nor be respectable without a banker’s 
money. In the north, however, it is rather the. Raj- 
poot-mussulman who falls into debt than the unso- 
phisticated and economical Sikh. Still the latter does, 
now and then, resort to the money-lender, especially 
when seed is wanted; and, after a bad year, lucky is 
the man who gets out of the Mahajan’s hands with 
even a portion of his hard-earned crop. ‘“ Wien the 
harvest is ripe the banker makes his own terms, tak- 
ing the produce at his own rate, or else threatening 
to sue in the civil courts, and sell up the house and 
home and worldly goods of the miserable zemindar, 
who has, through inability to get money elsewhere, or 
through ignorance, once got into the hands of a 
money-lender, who uses our courts as an engine of 
oppression to enforce his iniquitous terms. The 
zemindar may well cry out, as he often doves, to Hea- 
ven for mercy, for the money-lender most assuredly 
will never show him any.” 

The “ Hodge” of a Sikh farmer is paid for his 
labour in grain at harvest time. This system is 
termed sep and the servants sepees, who are of two 
descriptions—those who aid in cultivation and those 
who work as domestics. The former conmiprise car- 
penters, who supply yearly one pitchfork, and sickle 
and spade handles, repair ploughs,jPersian water- 
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FACETIA. 


INGENUOUSNESS, 

Particular Housewife: “ Mister, is this the pure 
milk 2” 

Experienced Milkman: ‘Madam, this is milk of 
the first water.” 

LireraL OBEDIENCE,—A farmer’s boy was told 
to give the cows some cabbages, and to give the cow 
that yielded the most milk the largest share. Hoe 
literally obeyed the order, and deposited the largest 
share on the pump! ° 

Tue Four Seasons.—A lady teacher inquired of 
a class of juveniles if any of them ‘could name the 
four seasons. Instantly the chubby hand of a five- 
year-old was raised, and promptly came the answer, 
“ Pepper, salt, vinegar and mustard.” 

A REGULAR BRITON. 

“Tt was Mr. Robinson gave me that boat, aunty !”” 

* And did you kiss him for it, Arthur ?” 

**No, indeed! As if men were in the habit of 
kissing each other, aunty !”—Punch. 

INCLINATION.—“ Why don’t‘yow wheel the barrow 
of coal along more lively, Ned ?” asked a coal-dealer 
of his man, “It’s not a very hard job; there is an 
inclined plane to relieve you.” ‘ Ay, master,” quoth 
the man, who had more relish for wit than work, 
“the plane may be inclined, but hang. me if I am.” 

VERY MUCH CARED FOR. 

Ohorus. of Ladies (to comely curate): “Oh, Mr. 
Sweetlow, do take care! Don’t go up!—so danger- 
ous! Docome down! . Ohi!” 

Rector (sarcastically): “Really, Sweetlow, don’t 
you think you'd better let a married man do that ?!! 
—Puich. 














JUST AS WELL. 





wheels, and otherimplements of labour ; blacksmiths, 
who furnish annually one share for each plough ; 
potters, who prepare earthen vessels for the wells; 
sadlers, who give a pair of blinkers for the field 
bullocks; and “sweepers,” who supply two hide 
ropes per plough and two for each well. The pay- 
ment of the carpenter and potter amounts to three 
maunds of grain for each well they work at, the 
blacksmith and potter receiving half this quantity, as 
their work is not so heavy. The sweeper has five 
per cent. of the out-turn and the hides of all dead 
cattle. The second class of servants includes the 
barber, who shaves his master, arranges all the mar- 
riages, and is newsmonger general. He receives the 
same fee as the blacksmith, together with the wash- 
erman of the family. The water-carrier gets sixteen 
seers of grain from each individual he serves all 
the yearround. And last, but not least, there is the 
musician, or village herald, who enlivens weddings 
and other merry gatherings. His reward varies at 
the will of his employer, but at a birth he receives 
one rupee after bestowing a patronymic on the little 
one. 





Gn consequence of the judgment of the court-mar- 
tial the portrait of ex-Marshal Bazaine has been 
removed from the well-known Salles des Maréchaux 
in the Palace at Versailles. Contrary to the usual 
custom the portrait will not be burnt, but will be 
covered with a black cloth and consigned to the ar- 
chives of the Museum. 

MANUSCRIPTS OF BuRNs AND Roscor. — Two 
glass cases have just been placed in the library of 
the Athenzeum in Liverpool, in order to exhibit some 
interesting MSS., which have for many years been 
locked up, and were unknown to almost every mem- 
ber of the institution, There are several Oriental 
MSS. of value, but the real treasures of the library 
are two quarto vols. of letters and poems, chiefly iu 
the autograph of Robert Burns, and the original MS. 
of “ Leo the Tenth,” by Roscoe, in four vols. It is 
just possible that there may be some letters in the 
Burns MS. never published, and they will be carefully 
examined in order to ascertain this fact. 

CcminG or AGrt.—The only peer who will come 
of age during the present year is the Earl of Onslow, 
who attains his majority on the 7th March, and will 
then be entitled to take his seat in the House of Lords. 
The other peers who are minors, and the dates on 
which they will come of age are as follow: 1875, 
Lord de Freyne; 1876, Lord Byron and Lord Hast- 
ings; 1878, Lord Rodney and Lord Windsor; 1879, 
Earl of Carnwath; 1881, Earl of Hopetoun; 1884, 
Viscount Clifden; 1885, Lord Kenyon; 1886, Lord 
Athlumney ; 1888, Lord Southampton; 1893, Mar- 
quis Camden, The following eldest sons of peers 





ceased brother's widow; the ancient Levitical custom 


attain their majority during the present year: Feb- 





Strict Business Man: “ Patrick, hereafter I want 
{ you to commence work at five o’clock, and quit at 
i; seven.” 
Patrick: “Sure, and wouldn’t it be as well if I'd 
commence in the morning at seven and leave off at 
five in the evening ?” 
THE CHILD IS FATHER TO THE MAN. 

Charlie: “I say, ma! Pay me that shilling you 
promised me!” 

Mamma: “ Wait till Pve finished my shopping 
here——’ 

Charlie: “ Ah, but you won’t have any money at 
all left then !”—Fun. 

WEIGHT A BIT! 

Stout Party: “ Disengaged, cabby ?” 

Cabby: “ Yes, sir.” 

S. P.: “All right” (prepares to ‘enter vehicle), 
“ drive to Pad——” 

Cabby : “ Just one moment, sir, only ’arf a twink 
ling, P'11 run round and ’ang on t’other side.” —Fun. 
TOO MUCH EXPRESSION. 

Parent : “ Sir, I understood you wanted a boy for: 
model of Apollo in his youth, an intelligent boy— 
there he is, sir! There’s expression !” 

Artist: * That is the only objection ; his figure is 
uncommonly fine, and the tout ensemble very agree- 
able, but he has too much expression.” 

FASHIONABLE CHARITY. 

Young Lady (loq.): “Sister, Bridget says Mrs. 
Gauut is below, and would like the money for the last 
clear-starching she did, She says her child is very 
ill and she is quite destitute.” 

Mrs. Buzzard Brown: “Oh, gracious, I can’t be 
bothered now. Besides, [require all the money I have 
at present to pay for my dress for the grand ball for 
the benefit of the poor. Tell Bridget to tell her lam 
not at home.” 


WASTE OF MATERIAL. 

Ritualistic Mistress ; “ How did you like the ser- 
vice this morning, Mary ?” 

Little Low-Church Maid: “ Well, m’m, I can’t say 
I liked it much. Would you believe it, m'’m, though 
there were three ministers, not one of them could 
preach a sermon ?” 

[Mistress wonders what is the proper answer, but 
then, considering that her hair is of more importance 
than her maid’s opinions, directs that the toilet be pre 
ceeded with.]—Punch. 

AMERICAN ENGLIsH.—The Yankees are said to 
have lately coined another new word to express the 
act, sometimes committed even inthe United States, of 
a man who kills his wife. They call it ‘ uxoricide.” 
This is better than most of their additions to the 
Dictionary. They might. have denominated wife- 
slaughter conjugicide ; which would have been am- 
biguous, ‘ Uxoricide,” having been established as a 
‘ current expression, must of course be balanced witha 
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name to signify the converse deed, which, by parity 
of nomenclature, will be termed mariticide.—Punch. 
ALL THE SAME. 

Pretty Country Girl: “Have you any blue 
ribbon ?” ; 

Impudent Shopman: “ We have some red ribbon, 
madam; but consider it blue, and it’s all the same.” 

Country Girl: “You may give me five yards.” — 

Shopman cuts off five yards of the article, does it 
up, and hands the parcel to the purchaser, whereon 
she moves towards the door. The knight of the yard 
stick bawls out, “ Madam, you have forgot to pay 
for that ribbon!” “ Never mind, sir,” said she, “ con- 
sider it paid, and it’s all the same.” 

A KNOW-NOTHING. 

“TJ say, Bill, I seed a Know-Nothiu’.”” 

“ Where ?” 

“Why, on the Museum steps.” 

“ What did he look like ?” 

“Why, he looked like a man,” 

“No, but what had he on?” 

“ Clothes.” 

“Don't be foolish—tell me how you found out that 
he was a Know-Nothin’.” 

“ Why, he said so,” 

“Did you ask him to tell you?” 

“No, but Lasked him whether he wouldn’t give 
me a sixpence, and he said, ‘ No, nothin’.” 

THE NEW GUDGEONS. 

The following dialogue, which actually took place 
some years since, between an old lady who had much 
confidence in professionals, and a learned but ec- 
centric clergyman, goes to strengthen a conviction 
already strong in many minds, viz., that human na- 
ture is gullible: 

“ Now, sir, as you are a man of much learning, I 
want to ask you what became of the eleven days when 
old style was altered to new ?”’ 

“Well, well, madam, you know this world is hung 
on two great gudgeons——’ 

“Indeed, sir! well, what then?” 

“ Well, it had been turning round on the two gud - 
geons a great while, and they got worn out and it 
broke down,” 

“Didit though ?” 

“Yes,marm. Well, after the world broke down, 
all the people turned to and put in new gudgeons, 
and set it going again; and it took ’em just eleven 
days !” 

The old lady was abundantly satisfied, and would 
have given to the learned geutleman the degree of 
bachelor of science, without farther examination, 

A HOME QUESTION. ; 

An old farmer, about the time the temperance re- 
form was beginning to exert a healthful influence in 
the country, said to his man servant: 

“‘ Jonathan, I did not think to say that I think of 
trying to do my work this year without rum. How 
much more must I give you to induce you todo with- 
out it?” 

“Oh, I don’t care much about it,” said Jonathan, 
“you may give me what you please.” 

“ Well,” said the farmer, “1 will give you a sheep 
in the autumn if you will do without.” 

* Agreed,” said Jonathan. 

The oldest son said: 

“ Father, will you give me a sheep too if I will do 
without rum ?” 

“Yes, Marshall, you shall have a sheep if you will 
do without,” 

The younger son, a stripling, then said: 

“Father, will you give me a sheep if I will do 
without ?” 

“Yes, Chandler, you shall have a sheep also if you 
will do without.” 

Presently Chandler spoke again. 

“Father, hadu’t you better take a sheep too ?” 

“ STAN’ PACK, HANs!” 

Two Dutchmen, not long since, had occasion to go 
to a blacksmith’s shop on business, and, finding the 
smith absent, concluded togo to his house. Having 
reached the door, said one to the otlier: 

“Come, Hans, you ax about de smit.”’ 

“Nein, nein,” said the other, “but you can ax so 
petter as I can.” 

“Vell, den I knocks.” 

The mistress of the house came to the door. 

Hans then inquired: 

“Ish de smit mitin ?” 

“ Sir 2” 

“Tsh de smit mitin ?” 

“T cannot understand you,” said the woman, 

Hans then bawled out: 

“T say ish de smit mitin ?” 

The other Dutchman, perceiving that the’ woman 
could not understand Hans, stepped up and pushed 

him aside, saying: 

“ Stan’ pack, Hans, an’ let a man come up what can 
fay sometinks: ish de placksmit shop in de house ?” 

AN instance of rare honesty, and showing how a 
dog may desire to pay his board bill, is said to have 


recently occurred in Fitchburg. A lady saw a dog 
frequently about the house picking up odd bits which 
had been thrown out, and one day she called him in 
and fed him. The next day he came back, and as she 
opened the door he walked in and placed an egg on 
the floor, when he was again fed. The following day 
he brought another egg to pay for his dinner; and on 
the fourth day he brought the old hen herself, who it 
seems had failed to furnis': the required egg. 
OPEN CONFESSION. 

One of our eminent lawyers of Irish descent was 
engaged some time since to defend an Irishman who 
had been charged with theft. Assuming the prero- 
gative of his position, the counsel, in a private inter- 
view with his client, said to him: 

“Now, Patrick, as I am to defend you, I want you 
to tell me frankly whether you are guilty or not, Did 
you steal the goods?” 

“Faith, then,” says Pat, “I s’pose I must tell yez. 
In troth, I did stale ’em.” 

“Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself to 
come here and disgrace your country by stealing,” 
said the honest counsel. 

**In troth, sir, maybe I ought ; but then, if I didn’t 
stale, you wouldn’t have the honour and the credit of 
gettin’ me off.”” 


THE WORLD'S TRUE SONGS. 


Ye true songs born of the Ages 
And in our own life-times born, 
Holding in your breast a sweetuess 

Fresh as roses of the morn, 
Why have all past generatious, 
Sailing over Being's sea, 
Felt that ye were little dew-drops 
Of celestial melody ? 


History and our souls make answer: 
*Tis because each word and tone, 
For man’s guiding, strengthening, 
soothing, 
Then and now breathed forth alone, 
Making men and women surer 
Brothers, sisters, on Life’s sea, 
As ye sparkle little dew-drops 
Of celestial melody. 


Not from cloudy metaphysics, 

That make clashing swords of strife, 
But from Nature's intuitions, 

That curl rainbows over Life, 
Was and is your iuspiration, 

While the Guardian Angels be 
Gladdened by the little dew-drops 

Of celestial melody. 


Songs that rouse to noble effort, 
Songs that thrill where'er we roam, 
Songs that hallow tender trystings, 
Songs that cheer the wedd-d home, 
Ever breathe your saving music, 
So for Good that we will be 
Baptized by the little dew-drops 


Of celestial melody. W. R. M. 








GEMS. 


Tue nerve of a tooth, not so large as the finest 
cambric needle, will sometimes drive a strong man to 


destruction. A mosquito can make an elephant ab- 
solutely mad. The coral rock, which causes a navy 
to founder, is the work of worms. ‘The warrior that 
withstood death in a thousand forms may be killed 
by an insect. The deepest misery often results from 
a perpetual continuance of petty rains, A chance 
look from those we love often produces exquisite 
pain, or unalloyed pleasure. 

Ir you cannot speak well of your neighbours, do 
not speak of them at all, A cross neighbour may be 
made akind one by kind treatment, The true way 
to be happy is to make others happy. ‘To do good is 
a luxury. If you are not wiser and better at the end 
of the day, that day is lost. Practiso kindness, even 
it be but a little each day. Learn something each 
day, even if it be but to spell One word. Do not seem 
to be what you are not. Learn to control your 
temper and your words, Say nothing behind one’s 
back that you would not say to his face, 


IncoMES IN BeRLIN.—A German newspaper gives 
the following particulars of the incomes of the popu- 
lation of Berlin: 52 per cent., 104,000 families have 
only an income of 45/.; 30 per ceut., 60,000 families, 
between 45/. and 601.; 5 per cent., 10,000 families, 
751.; 4$ per cent., 9,000 families, 97/. 10s.; 8 per 
cent., 6,000 families, 120/.; 2 per cent., 4,000 families, 
1351.; 2 per cent., 4,000 families, 150/.; and 1} per 
cent., 3,000 families, over 1501. per annum. 

WILL or THE Late Sir WiLtiam Bovitt.—The 





will of the Right Hon, Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief 





Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, has been 
proved by Dame Maria Bovill, the relict, and Willinm 
Channel Bovill, the son, the acting executors, the 
personal estate being sworn under 70,000/. The tes- 
tator bequeaths his shares in the County and Borough 
Hall Guildford Company (Limited) to the Mayor and 
Corporation of Guildford, the income and votes in re- 
spect thereof to be used and applied for the benefit of 
the Guildford Working Men’s Institution, of which 
he was formerly president; to his wife a pecuniary 
legacy of 5,000/, all his household furniture and 
effects, a leasehold house in Bedford Squaye, and his 
residence in Eccleston Squate, and, after giving a 
few legacies, he gives her a life interest in the residue 
of his property; at her death such residue is to go 
among his children and grandchildren in such man- 
ner as she may appoint. The will (dated January 20, 
1870) is all in the deceased’s handwriting. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cream Pir.—Three cups of thick sweet cream, 
two-thirds cup of sugar, one egg, flavour with nut- 
meg, @ little allspice and salt; prepare the crust and 
bake the same as acustard pie, and you have a cream 
pie such as our grandmothers used to make. 

To Coox Onions.—The strong, disagreeable taste 
and smell from onions may be in a large measure re- 
moved by leaving them to soak in cold salt and water 
an hour after the outside skin has been removed ; 
then boil them in milk and water till thoroughly 
tender ; lay into a deep dish, season with pepper and 
salt, and pour over drawn butter, 

CurE FoR A FEton.—As soonas discovered, take 
some spirits of turpentine in a cup, dip the finger in 
it, and then hold the hand near a hot fire till dry; 
then dip it in again and repeat for fifteen minutes, or 
until the pain ceases. The next day, with a sharp 
knife, pare off the thick skin, and you will fiad 
something like a honeycomb filled with clear water ; 
open the cells, and the felon is gone. If the felon is 
too far advanced for the turpentine, oil of oriyanum, 
treated in the same way, will cure. If too far ad- 
vanced for either to cure, the felon will still be bene- 
fited, for it will be less painful. Never draw it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A HUNDRED years ago it only took 1,200 lamps to 
light Paris. Now it requires nearly 40,000. 

Sir F. Gotpsmrip is the arbitrator appointed to 
settle the boundaries between Persia and Turkey. 

Tue ex-King of Naples, Francis IJ., has takea up 
his residence in Paris. 

Mr, W. E. NIGHTINGALE, the father of Miss Flo- 
rence Nightingale, has died almost suddeuly at his 
residence, Embley Manor, near Romsey. 

AccorDING to the * Printer’s Register ’—the trade 
organ—there are now published in Great Britain and 
Ireland 131 daily newspapers, distribute | as follows : 
London, 24; provinces, 72; Scotland, 13; Ireland, 
18; Wales, 2; Channel Islands, 2. 

A LADY is at the present time “reading in cham- 
bers,” with a conveyancing counsel in Lincoln’s 
Inn, and means to make application to one of the 
Inns of Court, with a view to being admitted to the 
bar. 

Tue custom of wearing orange blossoms for bridal 
wreaths was derived from the Saracens, among whom 
the orange branch, from the circumstance of its bear- 
ing fruit and flowers at the same time, was consi- 
dered au emblem of prosperity. 

Tue Emperor of Germany has conferred the war 
medal and diploma upon Mr. A. KH. Kynaston, of 
Billingborough, Lincolnshire, M.R.C.S., ete., in recog 
nition of his services as a medical officer in the 
Prussian army during the late Franco-German war. 

Tue famous Liineburg treasure, about which so 
much has been said of late, has at last been positively 
ceded to the Prussian Government for incorporation 
in the Berlin Museum. The price paid for the valu- 
able collection is 220,000 thalers, or 33,0007. 

Bon-Bons.—The manner in which liqueur bon- 
bons are made is extremely simple. The sugar pre- 
paration, reduced to a fine powder, is spread over a 
tray, and upon this single drops of the liqueur are 
allowed to fall; the tray is then shaken, and the pul- 
verized sugar forms a coating round the several drops 
of fluid, which can be increased at will to any thick- 
ness. ‘T'he manufacture of bon-bons is carried on all 
over France, and in Paris alone there are nearly 200 
shops devoted toit, aq eee athousand hands. 
The men get from a franc anf a half to eight francs 
a day, and the women from one to four frances ; while 
the amount of indirect industry, such as making 
boxes, packets, crackers, and fancy goods, is enor- 
mous. ‘The last published statistics show that the 
sweet-meat trade of France exceeds twelve million 
francs, Perhaps the greatest mirvel is to fiud that 
the country itself expends ten millions of this sum, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mary.—The child can certainly be sworn. 

SaraH Ann G.—Nitrate of silver, 1 dr. ; eau-de-rose 
(rose water) 1 fl. oz.; nitrate of copper, 2 grs. This is 
said to be an excellent preparation. 

Maup.—Your inquiry is easily disposed of. 1. For the 
most part we select and arrange with our own authors. 2. 
As we uniformly state (see weekly announcement), we 
cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 
Such communications, therefore, are left wholly at the 
risk of the sender. 

Rep Dicx.—If you die without making a will your 
widow could take out letters of administration and sell 
your furniture and effects aud divide the proceeds as fol- 
lows :—One third for herself, and the other two thirds 
equally between all your children by both marriages. You 
had much better make a will. 


Narrer. — You must try to get a junior clerkship. 
Look over the advertizing columns of the daily papers. 
Caunot your friends aid you in your search, for the situa- 
tions we see advertized are speedily filled up, and there 
are many applicants? A little personal interest goes a 
long way in this as in all other matters. As you ask our 
epinion, we can only honestly tell you that your writing 
is much too juvenile; a defect however which you may 
soon remedy. ‘The spelling also is in two places wrong. 
To correct spelling copy freely from books; this will be 
found an admirable method, 

Zinta Sr.Ciatr,-- Your intentions are most praiseworthy. 
The filial relationship and filial duties are too generally 
neglected in this our advanced age. Ladies are employed 
in the Telegraphic department of the Post Office; for par- 
ticulars address to the Superintendent of that depart- 
ment, at the General Post Office, London. Ladies are 
also employed in stationers’, in drapers,’ and in milliners’ 
establishments. Out of this ample scope there is some- 
thing from which you may select an occupation. Of 
course some preliminary knowledge and experience would 
be requisite, and probably the remuneration would be 
small at first. Your writing is decideuly good, and the 
composition of your letter is every way creditable. 

Haroutp R.—The following pomade used every evening 
‘would, we think, be found very serviceable. Prepared 
beef marrow, 4 0z,; tincture of cantharides, 3 to 4 drs. ; 
powdered cinnamon, } oz. ; melt them together, stir until 
the spirit has for the most part evaporated, then decaut 
the clear portion, and again stir it until it concretes. 
Wash with soap and water and afterwards with salt and 
water. But there are many excellent things of the sort 
advertized and designed for the special purpose you 
mention. You will probably find it cheaper to purchase 
a preparation. Meanwhile, do not trouble your mind 
about the matter. Some persons write to ask how to 
make hair grow and others vex themselves about re- 
moving it. Generally it is desirable not to force na- 
ture. 

A Six Years’ Sunscriper,—l. Cutaneous cosmetics are 
always dangerous, Pearl white, probabiy the least in- 
jurious of these articles, has been known to cause spas- 
modic tremblings of the muscles of the face, ending in 
paralysis. The redness you mention is probably constitu- 
tional, and to diminish it is all that can be done. Avoid 
a heating diet, particularly hiehly seasoned food, and 
drink water only. You might bathe the face occasionally 
in milk; violet powder, or a preparation of fuller’s 
earth 18 an innocent and useful application. Beyond this 
we should not like to advise you. 2. How to improve 
your writing, By practice. Lt is certainly capable of 
improvement, but that will come in time. 3. Your hair is 
light, though hardly of a decided tint. We believe it 
would be admired. How you should wear it depends upon 
the shape of the face; thisis anartistic question recol- 
lect. Follow the prevailing custom, uuless it distigures 
you. 

Arioy.—The Celts of antiquity were the representa- 
tives or prototypes of the modern Irish, Bretons, \Welsh- 
men, and Highlandmen. The following is a curious in- 
stance, related in connection with no less a personage 
than Alexander the Great. ‘‘ Animated byan ambition to 
subdue the Asiatic plains he turned with contempt from 
bleak heaths and barren mountains, not deigning to 
chastise the boastful arrogance of the Celt. The Boii 
and Senoues, Celtic or German tribes (for those nations 
were often confounded by the Greeks), sent ambassadors 
to Alexander, who, observing their lofty stature and 
haughty spirit, endeavoured to humble them by asking 
*What, of all things, they most feared ?’, not doubting 
they would answer, ‘ Yourself,’ but they replied, ‘ The 
fall of Heaven.’ The king declared them his friends and 
allies, but whispered to those around him ‘The Celts 
are an arrogant people.’” Dr. Gillies's History, chap. 37. 
lt is thus that conauerors, despots, and derourers of men, 











accustomed to incessant adulation, have been treated by 
free and independent tarbirians, ‘To cringe before a 
man belongs, we think, to the era of an advanced civiliza- 
tion. 

Rose H.—Yonr questions if answered in detail would 
require at least a column. 1. Glycerine renders the skin 
softand smooth. 2. The condition of the skin depends 
creatly on the state of the general health. Use a little 
violet powder, To bathe the iace iu milk is also good. 
But we should ill like to commend all these whimsicalities 
of luxury. 3. Such nervousuess is to be overcome by force 
of the will. Probably it will wholly disappear in time. 
You proceed quietly to ask “ What is your opinion of 
me?” Certainly. wecannot say. Weare inclined, how- 
ever, to think that you must be an amiable, confidiug 
young lady, possessed also of many fascinations. Is it 
thus? 4. There follows the old, old story. Love, they 
tell us, levels all distinctions, and indeed it dos. ‘To 
marry greatly out of one’s sphere (unless the affection is 
extreme and likely to endure) is very hazardous. But we 
don't see any disparity of social position as touching your 
own occupation and that of the man whom you love. 
There is nothing at all out of the way. His business may 
or may not be lucrative, as may be said of all businesses. 
Still it ought, we suppose, to be fairly remunerative, 
sinc? coal is an article of universal consumption. Col- 
lieries are he course certain to pay, particularly with the 
present enOrmous prices and our unpatriotic policy of 
sending coal in vast quantities out of the country. 5. 
Your description of your lady friend, couched in such 
ardent language, is extremely charming. Beautiful in- 
deed she must be if she justifies your description. What 
you say on this point has been answered in your first 
query. 6. If there is any eruption you might prick tho 
spots with a needle finely pointed. ‘Take the juice of 
lemons freely, and adopt as far as possible a vegetable 
diet, Walk out a good deal. 7. We cannot tell you. 


TREASURES. 


Friendship is a precious treasure— 
Use it well! 
Joy ‘twill give you without measure ; 
Slight it not, and never blindly 
‘Treat it coldly or unkindly— 
Use it well! 


Honour is a priceless jewel— 
Use it well! 
Tt is never cold anil cruel; 
itis warm, and kind, and cheering, 
Noble, steadfast an] endearing— 
Use it well! 
Truth’s a treasure great and glorious— 
Jse it well! 
It will make your work victorious ; 
Better far its riches olden 
‘Luan the wealth that’s merely golden— 
Use it well! 
Courage is 1 mighty treasure— 
Jse it well! 
Tt will give you strength and pleasure ; 
It wiil drive away all sadness 
Ly the conquering power of gladness— 
Use it well ! 
Hope’s a gem with light undying— 
Jse it well! 
While the hours are swiftly flying 
Let its talismanic beauty 
Lead you on through paths of duty— 
Use it well! 


Moments are life’s richest treasures— 
Use them weil ! 

They will briny eternal pleasures 

lft we never treat them lightly, 

But improve them ever rightly— 
Use them well ! CG DB 

Jenny, twenty-four, 5ft, 2in., and dark hair and eyes. 
Respondeut wust have a trade, and be oue wiio will make 
a good husband. 

NELLIE, twenty-three, 5ft. 3in., dark hair and eyes, 
wishes to meet with one who will make a loving hus- 
band. 

Louisa A., twenty, tall, dark hair and eyes, and at- 
tached to domestic matters. Respondent must be about 
twenty-one, of steady habits, and of kindly disposition. 

Ne.ty B. H., eighteen, fair complexion, medium height, 
loving, and domesticated. Respondeus must be about 
twenty, tall, and dark ; a tradesman preferred. 

Titty L., twenty-four, medium height, dark hair and 
eres, and thoroughly domesticated. Respondent must 
be about twenty-five. 

ALIc&, twenty-six, brown hair, tall, brown eyes, and of 
amiable disposition. Respondent must be tall, handsome, 
and fond of home- Alice has a small income of her own. 

H. H., thirty-four, medium height. dark, and a 
teacher of music. Respondent must be of kindred tastes, 
domesticated, and her age wust not exceed thirty. 

Owen, twenty-five, Sft. Sin., dar, and amiable, desires 
to correspoud with a lady of education, aud of musical 
tastes. 

Soputa, twenty, fair, agd of medium height. Respon- 
dent must be dark, tall, and fond of home; a mechanic 
preferred. 

GeRakD, twenty-three, 5ft. 7iu., dark complexion, and 
fond of home. Respondent must be about twenty, and 
thoroughly domesticated, 

JSLANCHE, nineteen, fair, loving, and domesticated. Re- 
spondeut must be tall, with vlue eyes, brown hair, edu- 
cated, and over twenty-five, aud fond of home. 

Lucy S., nineteen, medium height, brown hair, and fair 
complexion. Respondent must be tall, dark, and fond of 
home and children. 

May, eighteen, tall, a brunette, with blue eyes, desires 
to correspond with a young gentleman, loving, and fond 
of home ; a musician preferred. 

FeLis&, tweuty-four, medium height, a native of France, 
and considered handsome, Respondent must be good 
looking, good tempered, and able to become a kind and 
loving protector to au affectionate wife. 

Cora, twenty-seven, medium height, brown wavy hair, 
witha well-rounded, graceful fizure, considerad decidediv 
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pretty, possesses some income of her own, is educate, 
domesticated, and very loving. Respondent must be tall, 
dark, educated, and with a good income: oue residing 
near Liverpool preferred. F ‘ 

May anpD Amr, seventeen, medium heizht, brown hair, 
and blue eyes, desire to correspond with two young men 
whose ages must be between nineteen and twenty, and of 
loving disposition. ‘ 

J.C. W., 5ft. 10}in., dark hair, deep blue eyes, consi. 
dered handsome ; is a civil engineer, and possesses, | v- 
sides, an income of 1001. per annum. Respondent must ba 
pretty, educated, ladylike, and domesticated . : 

Cuara V,, nineteen, medium height, light-brown hair, 
gray eyes, and fair complexion, desires to correspond 
with a gentleman, tall, dark, and possessing a moderate 
income. : 

Lovina F1o, twenty-three, medium height, fair com- 
plexion, brown hair, aud thoroughly domesticated, ani 
has a small income. Respondent must be tall, dark, and 
fond of home ; an engineer preferred, > 

Bernice N., tall, fair, brown hair and eyes, of a loving 
disposition, and domesticated. Respondent must be 
dark, not more than twenty-five, and of an affectionate 
disposition. . 

AROLD, twenty-three, rather tall, dark, considered 
handsome, and possessing a competent income. Respon- 
dent must be about nineteen, medium height, and a good 
housekeeper. a 

Eapenr D., 5ft. Gin., twenty, good looking, affectionate, 
of business habits, and holding a good situation. Re- 
spondent must be thoroughly domesticated, and about 
the same age, and good looking. 

Business Harry, medium height, thirty, with brown 
eyes, brown hair, 2 moustache, aud considered decidedly 
good looking. Isa professional man, is well connected, 
and is of a warm, generous disposition. Respondeus 
must be pretty, amiable, ladylike, and fond of home. 

Lyi, nineteen, 5ft. 3in., a blonde, considered pretty, 
accomplished, fond of music, and of a loving disposition, 
desires to correspond witha tall, h well-educaicl 
young gentleman between twenty and twenty-four, and 
of an amiable disposition. 

MINNIE, twenty-two, medium height, of a loving dis- 
position, domesticated, and considered a very —— 
brunette, Respondent must be not over thirty, and must 
be a gentleman by birth; an officer in the army or navy 
preferred, F 

CLAIngrTE, twenty-five, medium height, of musical 
tastes, educated, fond of home,and considered good look. 
iug, having golden hair, sparkliag gray eyes, aud a fino 
figure. Kespondent must be dark, good looking, aud af- 
fectionate, 

Amina, eighteen, medium height, auburn hair, gray 
eyes, inclined to be stout, and is by her friends consi- 
dered pretty and fascinating, is fond of music, can sing 
well, and can speak Freuch fluently. Respondent must 
be hand , ® professional man, and one who would 
make a good husband to a pretty and loving little wife. 

PHILLIS, twenty-one, a pretty brunette, an excellent 
musician, of a loving disposition, desires to correspond 
with a handsome, well-educated young gentleman about 
twenty-four or thirty, who will endeavour to make her 
happy. 

CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


ALPHONSINE is responded to by—‘‘ King Hal,” twenty, 
goou tempered, of a loving disposition, and fond of li»mo 
and music, 

HIGHLANDER by—“ Polly H.,” twenty-one, pretty, lov- 
ing, fond of home, a Good Templar, and a gocd house- 
wife. 

J. W. by—“ Good-tempered Louise,” twenty-four, tho- 
roughly domesticated, and thinks that she will suis 
him, 

Ovp Fatuer Curts™mas by—* Emma,” who is gool 
looking, thoroughly accomplished, and has an income of 
2001. per annum. 

WILL-0’-THE- Wisp by—“ A. F.,” thirty-six, who would 
make him a good wife. 

Son or THE Wave by—“ Laura,” eighteen, meliun 
height, dark-brown hair and eyes, pretty, loving, aud tho- 
roughly domesticated. 

Jacos C. by—* Aunie H.,” twenty-five, tall, dark, and 
fond of home. 

Outver by—* Emmeline,” medium height, fair, good 
looking, amiable, and domesticated. 

Jcua M. by—“ William B.," twenty-two, having a good 
trade in his hands. 

Top GaLtuant Funnet by—* Lonely Alice,” ninetecn, 
would make a loving wife, and is fond of home. 

Notcu In THE Mvuzz_eE by—* Aunie,” nineteen, fair, 
and would make a loving wi'e. 

Euma ann Macoig by—‘ Willie and Arthur,” clerks. 
“* Willie,” twenty-four, 5ft- 7in., fuir, blue eyes, of a lov- 
ing disposition, and has money. “ Arthur,” twenty, dit. 
Gin., dark, considered handsome, aud loving ; both aro 
fond of home, 
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